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BEST AIDS 


to the study of Geography are to be found listed in the 
American Book Company's Catalogue. These valuable 
Texts are not built on the “Scrap-book” plan; they are 
not compilations, but were prepared by eminent scientists 


and educators in every way well qualified for the work. The style of treatment and the educational methods pursued in these books are intended to 
promote intellectual advancement by stimulating the faculties of observation and exercising powers of thought. They are works of authority, embodying 
the latest authentic geographical discoveries of scientific explorers and containing accurate, reliable information in every branch of the study. 

These books are profusely illustrated by the best artists, with pictures calculated to aid and instruct the learner. ‘The maps with which the work 


abound are specimens of the best products of the cartographer’s skill. The list includes : 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, - - 565 cents 
Appletons’ Higher Geography, - $1.25 


The Higher book is not a mere expansion of the Elementary, differing chiefly in the difficulty of its 
language, but is a continuation of the subject, with new matter, Physical, Commercial, Industrial, 
and Practical, suited to the expanded mirds of the pupils, the two books forming a continuous, 
progressive, thoroughly graded series. 


BARNES’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. By James Montrirn. 
Barnes’s Elementary Geography, - - - 565 cents 
Barnes’s Complete Geography, - - - - $1.25 


A special feature of these books is the plan of teaching by comparison, or association of ideas. 
The advanced book includes Physical, D<scriptive, Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. New Two-Book Series. 


Eclectic Elementary Geography, - - - 6565 cents 
Eclectic Complete Geography, - - - = $1.20 


The text of the Electic Geographies is comprehensive and simply worded. The maps show 


physical features of the earth’s surface fully and accurately. 


Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Special 


allowance made when books are exchanged. 


HARPER’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, - - - 48 cents 
Harper’s School Geography, - $1.08 


The introductory book is written in pleasing narrative style. The advanced book presents 
physical and political elements in proper order of sequence, showing relations of industries and 
wealth to physical characteristics. 


NILES’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Niles’s Elementary Geography, - - - - 44 cents 
Niles’s Advanced Geography, ~ © $1.00 


The elementry book consists of interesting reading lessons, cultivating observation and exciting 
the imagination. The advanced book includes Mathematical, Physical and Polit cal Geography. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Swinton’s Introductory Geography, Readings 55 cents 
Swinton’s Grammar School Geography, Physical, Political $4.25 


The text of these books is carefully graded so that the Introductory connects with the Grammar 
School without the need of any intermediate manual. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN Book COMPANY, see last page. 


Please-mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEARLY READY. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabulary, with exercises on 
Synonyms, Prefixes and Suffixes, ord-Analysis and Woerd-Buailding. 
“ A TEXTBOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By BRAINERD KELLOGG. LL.D., and ALONZO REED, A.M. 
About 150 pages. Price for introduction, 50 cents. 
is work gives a concise history of the growth of| It illustrates the growth of English words by the 
tha Combination of the Prefixes and Suffixes, with some 
It notes the changes of the Alphabet and Words in} two hundred and fifty of the most prolific of Latin, 
becoming English. Anglo Saxon and Greek roots. 


It gives the verdict of Usage respecting many; It exacts of the pupil extended practice in the 
words and phrases still in Gapune. distinc ion of Synouyms and in Word-Analysis and 


It distinguishes between hundreds of Synonyms. | Word-Building, 
It deals with Prefixes and Suffixes. 
Correspondence relative to the introduction of this or other of our School and College Tert-Books ts respectfully invited. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


i. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 
THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Composition. 
Sheldon’s Algebras. Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic!) 4 New Series of German Text Books. 
Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. By Prof. H. J. Scumrtz, Elements of the German 
Shaw's New History of Eng. Literature. Language, First and Second bouks pow ready. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi-| Hill's Biements of Rhetoric and Compo- 
losophy. sition. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. | Hill’s Blements of Logic. 
(New Edition.] Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. Aden’s Science of Government. 
Avery's Complete Chemistry. Wayland's Political Economy. Revised. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. [Rhetoric.|Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and conomy. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


designed to teach the principles that every person, having dealings with his fellows, should know and be able to apply to the simple or more complex 
Please send for descriptive circulars, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . . 


are not abstruse treatises, designed primarily to 


= technicalities, graded to the ordinary schools and 


KS ON BOOK-KEEPIN === make book-keepers for large establishments, but 
— — are clear, practical manuals, free from confusing 


~ The Chautauqua System of Summer Study for 1891. 


The Pedagogical Department will be in charge of Col. Francis W. PARKER of 
Chicago. Lectures by U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris. 


Dr. WILLIAM R. Harper of Yale, assisted by an able Faculty, will continue to 
direct the College of Liberal Arts. 


There will be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte, Art, Oratory, Music, etc. A Fine Public Program. 


Send for an Illustrated Report of Chautauqua in 1890, and a Prospectus for 1891, to W. A. 


DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracussz, N., Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1891 


wna held he City of Boston. and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A. New views 
of SYSTEM OF ESSION by Professor Brown. Practical Drills in 
the Delsarte Esthetic Movements, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. Miss GERTRUDE 
McQUESTON will conduct exercises in Analysis and Vocal Training; A Course of Lectures and Readings 


by eminent le. 
7 SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS opens Monday, July 6. Excellent board and rooms at Summer 


rates. Send for circular with full information. 
ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 7 BEACON 8T., BosTON, Mass. 


hool of Oratory will — its 9th year October 6th, 1891, 


8c 
Special N otice. and courses. Thorough instruction 
— by an able corps of teachers. ess 
, MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal,7 BEACON STREET, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or] CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) 

Swedish system of gymnastics to ‘men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Anatomy and 

who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 

gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional ana Medicai Gymnastics. 

with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. CALL, M. D.. ry Physician New 

principles and by safe and effective methods. —~ 4 Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
The system is authorized and approved by the} and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 


m School Committee. lology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
lectures on subjects ning gymnastics. 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School, 
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Occupation for the Summer. 


TEACHERS WANTED, to in-'s 
OO troduce to 10,000|}Young Mothers the, = 
- mother’s journal of nursery health, | & 


BaBYHOOD. Practically helpful in all the problems 
of child rearing) Every mother who sees it wants it. 
Liberal commission to introduce itin your own loeal- 
ity. Ladies especially successful. Address, with 
2 cent stamp, BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO, 

36 Bron field St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. Hi. BARTON, 
Boston SocreETY NATURAL HIsToRY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 


. ” he 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his 4 Prize Essay tot 

most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is composed 0 - 
sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart for 
menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion, It is invaluable to students, and all Profession Awe 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the bodily and mental development of ‘ ary 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the label. 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
accepted. O 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (A), o o 
New YORK. 


See that this signature is printed on the label: (@™ 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
ies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 


creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- | 7 


facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a 8 i Oe the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


< $ 
a 
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a = 
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Patent- 
ed 


CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, AND ECONOMY. 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 


105 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, MR. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO. S4N FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St , Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Frrms, etc, FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
» give a graceful figure; perfect 

support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garinents in one, 
corset, waist, aud cover; best 
of materials. 


Write fora copy of our finely 
illustrated on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
~~ 1 CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, andy ona 

CHEMICAL | 

APPARATUS. £NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. ———— 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, Penctts. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston, 
J. B. COMPAN 


GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelph’ 
W. A. OLMSTED, yam. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


ere) 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE OFFER !! 


fn THE HOUSEHOLD COMPANION will give 
#800 Cash to the Ist person sending a correct 

solution to this Rebus. To the 2d. #200; to & 
the Sd, @100; tothe 4th, a first-class Safe- 
ty cto. or if a lady an elkgant Diamond 
jl . 3 Ring. To each of the next 10, a SOLIDGOLD 
WATCH. To the next 15, a Beautiful $25 


Silk Dress, To the next 25, a Nickel or 
Gold-Plated Watch. To each of the next 50, a Genuine Diamond Ring. To each of the next 100, 
a valuable Business or House Lot. The above Rebus makes two words, Answers must reach us on 
or before Aug. 1, 1891. With) ouranswer send postal note or 80e, In stamps for a subscrip- 
tion to our Vilust rated 16pp. Paper, worth a dollar a year. Our August issue will announce the 
result of the contest, with names and ad’rcsses of the winners, We have given away over $20,000 in 
prizes and premiums to our subscribers in the past two yerrs and now have over 100,000 Circulation, 
V rite your answer and name aud address piainiy, and enclose subscription money 


HOUSEHOLD COMPANION, 41! Beekman St., New York Ci 


HAMMETT, gemovep 


Still carries a full line of | 352 Washington St. 


| Remember the Number: 


3 59 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, anp 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


J. 


Slated and Renovated 


24 Portland &St., 
BOSTON, MASS. with Acme Liquid Slat- 
ing ; also, Slated Paper 


Formerly uith e applied over old surface 
AMERICAN TABLET (0. C 00 ac - Oal $ @| Prices reasonable. Sam 
plesfree. Liquid Slating 


14 years experience, sold for private use. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PEN S , 391, 170, and his other styles, 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


THE HAIR 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 
combing. To prevent this, the best 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beautiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing. 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: ‘“‘We believe Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.” F) 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of dandruff.”’ — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grow.”’— 
A. J. Osment, General Merchant, Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I could ever find to remove dandruff, 
cure itching humors, and prevent loss of 
hair. I can confidently recommend it.” — 
J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

‘““My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.’—James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH 
of New York City. 


This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,—as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 

All communications relating to the International 


should be addressed to URIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y. 


It ought to wave 
over your school. 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Sesion, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
S. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
i891 Models. 4'Styles. 
} $85.00 5 THE 
’ oP. 2e 
~ 
159 TREmont St. 
iis 
LOVELL 
tactory Bells for Schools, 
be MENEELY & CO., | Established 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


and prices on application. 
$5 MONTHLY for our lots, pays 


BY 

THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH PHILADELPHIA, PA 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 


COLLEGE 
A CADEMYT 


and CHURCH B ELLS. 


Testus, Tacoma Invest. 10% | Agents Wanted ‘ond 
esten. 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadiz, 0- 
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Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


Written for the JoURNAL.] 
WILD ROSE. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Bloom of beloved Aurors, flower of her ¢fluence fleet, 

Delicate breath of her being, flash of her exquisite feet! 

Tenderly glowing with blushes caught from ner vanishing face, 
Crowning the hills with a rapture of color and fragrance and grace. 


O, the fresh pink of the petals, O. the fair curve o’ the cup, [up. 
The charmed, fretted gold of the stamens, the dewy, serene looking- 
And O, the wild grace of the grouping, the calyx, the leafage, the 


spray 

The tapering, clustering rose-buds, waxing on to their own perfect 
y 

The roadsides rejoice in their beauty,—the brooks in their presence 


are fair, 
The hills and the rocks hold them sacred ; as the swell of a hymn 


or & prayer. 
The breezes uplift their. pare odors. Most fragile, most lovely, 
most sweet, 
Comes the crown of the glory of summer and the year in her bloom 


THE TEACHER'S TASK. 


Yes, sculptor, touch the clay with skill ; 

Let lines of beauty curve and flow, 

And shape the marble to thy will, 

While soft-winged fancies come and go,— 
Till the stone, vanquished, yield the strife, 
And some fair form awake to life, 
Obedient to thy beckoning hand,— 

Ani thy name ring through all the land. 


And, painter, wield the brush with care ; 
Give firm, true touches, one by one,— 
Toil patiently, nor know despair ; 
Open thy whole soul to the sun, 
And give of love’s serene repose, 
Till the dull canvas gleams and glows 
With truth and wealth of sentiment, 
And thine own heart shall be content. 


But teacher, mold the tender mind 

With daintier ekill, with dearer art, 
All cunning of the books combined 

With wider wisdom of the heart, — 
The eubtle spell of eyes and voice,— 
Till the roused faculties rejoice, 
And the young powers bloom forth and bless 
The world and thine own consciousness! 

—The American. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Sort. I. F. Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: No teacher 
without a soul can teach a soul. 

Supt. D. J. SnypEr, Reynoldsburg, Ohio: Psychology 
should be gotten out of the mind and heart of the child. 

Joun AvaAms: School-keeping is the best method of 
acquiring patience, self-command, and a knowledge of 


character. 
H. M. Estasrooxe, Normal School, Gerham, Me. : 


The quality of a teacher is largely determined by the 
amount of his academic and professional training. 


J. H. Turry, Long Island City, N. Y.: The child is 
to be regarded as the coming man, and his instruction 
and discipline must have regard to his gratifications for 
an adequate discharge of his responsibilities as a man. 

Supr. Wa. E. Anperson, Mibwaukee: Without com- 
petent and careful supervision, the work of young kinder- 
garten teachers soon degenerates into the simple trade in 
knicknacks and infant-minding. 

F. Lovuts Sotpay, St. Lowis Normal School: No de- 


their intercourse with children in actual school-room work 


Supt. T. M. Batutet, Springfield, Mass.: The great 
need of our schools is teachers behind our desks who 
have souls and who will make esthetic culture a matter 
of growth in connection with the little things appertain- 
ing to their work. Art must be taught as an interpreter 
of life, just as science is the interpreter of nature. 


Supr. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: Whether 
we regard the prime purpose of the schoul as mental or 
moral instruction and discipline, the formation of char- 
acter, or the manual skill that shall aid in securing a 
co:afortable livelihood, the recitation is that about which 
center all the activities of school life, giving it success or 
stamping it with failure. 

James A. GARFIELD: I believe there is no profession 
in which there is so much danger of a shriveling up in 
intellect and powers of mind as that of teaching. I assign 
as a cause, that teachers are too apt to imagine that they 
have learned all that is necessary for them to know. 
They realize that they are a little in advance in studies 
of those around them, and make little or no effort to 
improve their own minds. 


LYCEUM TALKS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The school has a mission for the higher grades through 
the debating society second only to the character-forming 
influence of the teacher’s personality. The school has 
comparatively little responsibility for what the pupils 
know. Information is available on every hand. The 
public library, the home books, the periodicals, weekly 
and daily papers, afford resources for information which 
make the information that the school can give seem 
meager indeed, There is a popular belief that the body 
undergoes a complete physical change every seven years, 
so that one is literally a new being by no voluntary act of 
his at fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, etc. Be this as 
it may, the world of information changes literally once in 
ten years. Between the census taker, the investigator, 
the discoverer, the inventor, the explorer, the law-makers 
and the arbitrator, all that one learns of fact from 
teacher, text book or encyclopedia is unavailable after a 
0 has entered the date line of his letter head. 

The school must teach the young men and young 
women from fifteen years of age upward, how to use 
what they know and think for the influencing of others ; 
this may be done through teaching, preaching, or plead- 
ing; through tact or art of management; through per- 
sonality or sympathy. 

The school must realize at once that it has something 
to do beside the mere teaching of facts that must be verified 
like a time-table before use, and that can be found when 
needed with as little loss of time or waste of effort as they 
ean be verified. The art of thinking is one mission of 
the school, the use of fact and thought to influence others 
is another. The school debating society, like the spelling 
match, will awaken and maintain its own interest. It 
will leave every participant in position to better influence 
others through what he knows or thinks. 

The best preliminary discipline for debate is skill in 
estimating the success of disputants. I use the term 
success in its broad sense, in the “get there”’ phase. The 
critic watches the pronunciation, inflection and intona- 
tion; the logician notes in a heartless way the manner, 
adjusting the major and minor premises and moving 
through them to conclusions; the philosopher applies his 
principles, his ethical wholes and relations to the argu- 
ment, but he who is to influence men himself through the 
public debate must listen and “size up” arguments quite 
differently. He must know precisely the task a man has 
set himself and must know how well he has accomplished 
that at which he aims. 


scription of methods, no theoretical teaching, can equal 
the direct practical lessons which trainers derive from 


There is no good debate in which there is not a clearly 


defined position to be maintained, enemy to be dislodged, 
or works to be captured. A question may be so framed 
as to determine which of these is to be the work of the 
affirmative. This likewise determines the work of the 
negative. There is no good work done in which it is not 
well known what is to be done by both the affirmative 
and negative. For illustration it is decided to consider 
the general subject of the teacher’s tenure of office. The 
question may be so worded as to require the affirmative 
merely to maintain a position while the negative is to 
prevent such maintainance. Or it may be so worded as 
to require the affirmative to make a brilliant onslaught 
upon the opposition, and the negative is responsible for 
skillfully meeting those assaults. Or it may be so worded 
that the affirmative must secure for all time higher 
ground by establishing principles that are to be thereafter 
accepted, 

The question might be worded thus: “ Resolved, That 
the teacher is entitled to tenure the same as the policeman, 
fireman, and street laborer, who are not elected or ap- 
pointed annually.” The affirmative has merely to main- 
tain what is stated as an axiom. It might be worded 
thus: “ Resolved, That the annual election is an insult to 
the teacher and a source of demoralization to the school 
system which should be resented by the teachers and re- 
formed by the public.” This requires a brilliant attack 
by the affirmative. It might be worded thus: “ Resolved, 
That teaching can be made a profession, winning and re- 
taining professional men in its ranks only by establishing 
tenure as one of the principles of the public school sys- 
tem.” This requires the affirmative to do the highest 
kind of work, reaching the best results. 

There is no better mental discipline than that which 
comes from the statement of questions for debate, so that 
something definite shall be demanded of the affirmative, 
unless it be discriminating attention to the way in which 
the affirmative and negative handle the question as thus 
presented. Almost every lesson in the upper grammar 
grade or high school offers opportunity for the three 
statements of a question. It would be too much to ask 
that it be done often, but it should be sometimes done for 
the practice. 


ORIGIN OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY, PRINCIPAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


To a lover of words and word studies there is nothing 
more curious than to trace commonplace, everyday 
names back to their beginning. Not a little history can 
be learned in this way as we may see from a five minutes 
study of the map of the British Isles. 

England in ancient times was not England at all but 
Britain, Latinized into Britannia. In course of time it 
was conquered by the Angles and Saxons, and was known 
thence forward as Angle-land. This by a corruption 
quite easy, apparently in our mother-country, became in 
time England. ‘The Saxons settled in the southern part 
of the island and were divided into the East Saxons, the 
West Saxons, and the South Saxons. These divisions, by 
the same process of abbreviation, became Essex, Wessex, 
and Sussex. 

The Angles went a little further north, settling that 
portion of the country afterwards known as Anglia. 
Two small rivers flowing in opposite directions east and 
west divided Anglia into two parts. The people on the 
north were the North folk ; on the south, the South folk, 
—whence our present divisions in almost indentically the 
same places, Norfolk and Suffolk. The River Humber 
formed a natural dividing line between the northern and 
southern portions of England and the land north of it 
became, naturally, Northumberland. But our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, strong and vigorous though they were, 
were not able to root out entirely the language of the 
people whom they dispossessed. Ancient British names 


are traceable in towns and villages, and many of the 
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great natural landmarks such as rivers and mountains 
retain under Queen Victoria the names they bore under 
Queen Boadicea. Thames, Avon, Severn, Ouse, Wye, and 
Derwent are all old Celtic names that have come down 
to us unchanged. Even Great Britain itself, “the final 
and grandest name of the Empire,” is, as one writer has 
observed, ‘ but a revival by an act of historical justice of 
the ancient name.” 

These Celtic names are naturally most numerous in 
those parts of the country where the ancient Britons held 
their own longest,—Wales and Cornwall. The word 
Aber, meaning mouth, enters into many of them,—A ber- 
deen is at the mouth of the Dee and the Don in Scotland ; 
Abergavenny at the junction of the Gavenny and the 
Usk in Wales; Aberdovy, where the Dovy empties into 
St. George's Channel. The word Inver is a Gaelic word 
having the same meaning, as is shown in Inverness, at 
the mouth of the River Ness. Names of this kind are 
quite common in Scotland, as Inverary, Inveran, 
Invernry, Loch Inver, ete. 


as Tynemouth at the mouth of the Tyne; 


mouth, of the Dart. 


The Romans seem to have left but a feeble imprint] Exminster on the River Exe, and Axminster on the Axe. 


upon the language of the country, and that mainly in the 
names of places. The name of the old Roman town of 
Chester, with the compounds Manchester, Colchester, etc., 


is a corruption of the Latin castrum, a camp. In these| Kirkholm, Ormskirk, etc., become more numerous as we 
camps the Romans established markets to which the| approach Scotland. 


Britons brought whatever they had to sell. In course of 


time these camps became towns, which still bear the old|the fields, the castles, the gates,—but if you who read will 
Worcester and Lancaster have a similar origin, | take an ordinary English map and set out to make a list 
the terminations chester, caster, and cester being all cor-| ——-- —_—- 


names. 


ruptions of castra. 

The Danes left traces of their brief supremacy in 
names ending in thorpe, a hamlet,—as Claythorpe, Mable- 
thorpe, Milnthorpe; thwaite, a piece of cleared land,— 
as Branthwaite; Southwaite; and by, a village. Of 
these, by far the most frequent are those ending in by,— 
as Scawby, Whitby, Derby, Enderby. It is said that one- 
fourth of all the names of towns in Lincolnshire have 
this termination. Thorsby is evidently named in honor 
of the heathen god Thor, while Kirkby would seem to 
indicate that the land was not wholly given to heathen 
worship. 

But it is the Anglo-Saxon that has made the deepest 
impress upon the nomenclature of England, as upon its 
language generally. 

** Tn ford, in ham, in ley, in tun, 

The most of English surnames run,’’ 
says the old couplet, and it is claimed that these syllables 
belong to one fourth of the names mentioned in Saxon 
charters. 
borough, as found on modern maps, we might write the 
remainder in a very small compass. These names have 
grown up in the most natural way imaginable. ‘The 
English kinsfolk,” says Greene, “settled in groups over 
the conquered country as the lot fell to each, no longer 
kinsfolk only, but dwellers in the same plot, knit together 
by their common holding within the same bounds.” 
Each “wick” (village) or “stead’’ (place) “tun” 
(town) or “ham” (home) took its name from the kins- 
men who dwelled together in it, or from some peculiarity 
of location. The home or “ham” of the Billings 
would be Billingsham; the town or “tun” of the Har- 
lings would be Harlington, while Shoreham, Cldham, 
Newton, aud similar names with this clue, explain them- 
selves. 

Edinburgh, founded by the Saxon king Aedwine, was 
Aedwine’s burg or town, and all over England we find the 
same termination, appearing variously as borough, boro, 
burgh, bury, as in Scarborough, Peterboro, Ryburgh, 
and Salisbury. The syllable wick, softened in the 
southern counties into wich, gives us a great number of 
Warwick, Keswick, Norwich, Greenwich, ete., while not 
a few in Jey, Saxon for lea or field, as Henley, Bearley, 
Oakley. Ford had the same significance in old times as 
at present, but as bridges were rarer then, fords were of 
course more common and more important,—herce we 
have our Bradford (broadford), Abbotsford (ford for 
the Abbey of Melrose), Knutsford (ford of Canute), and 
a host of others. We see advancing civilization in the 


In those parts of the/church to which a monastery bad been attached. West- 
country where the Saxons predominated, Aber and minster was the west church,—Eastminster, the east 


Inver were changed into the more familiar mouth,|church. 
Yar-|around the abbey, towns naturally grew up. These as 


mouth, of the Yare; Exmouth, of the Exe; and Dart-| naturally took the names of the churches to which they 


If to these we add those in wick, stead, and|_ 


bridges,—Red Bridge, Woodbridge, and Iron Bridge ; 
and a combination of nature and art in Wadebridge, 
Fordingbridge, and Bridgeford. 

The names compounded with abbey, minster, church, 
and kirk, tell a story of various religious dominations 
most interesting to the student of history. Abbeys were 
a prominent feature of English life under Norman rule. 
The abbot gathered around him his domestics and followers ; 
the building of the great abbey-church drew its craftsmen 
and masons to mirgle with the plowmen and reapers of 
his domain. The troubles of the times helped the prog- 
gress of these settlements. Serfs, traders, Jews, fugitives 
from justice, all sought shelter under the strong hand of 
the abbot, and in course of time there appeared not the 
isolated abbey but a town bearing its name. This is the 
origin of a goodly number of English names, as Furness 
Abbey, Thornton Abbey, Bolton Abbey, and St. Edmunds- 
bury, in which the name abbey is lost in that of the 
abbot. Minster was the Anglo-Saxon name for a 


Around these monasteriums or minsters, as 
belonged, and thus we have Leominster, Kidderminster, 
It is noticeable that the abbeys, minsters, and churches 


—as Ashchurecb, Whitchurch, Christchurch, are mainly 
south of the Wash while the kirks, Kirkstead, Kirkham 


Time fails to speak of the builded names,—the ports, 


Joun Hancock, Pu.D, 
Late School Commissioner, Ohio. 


of independent names not compounded with any of these 
terminations you wil realize what a debt we are under to 
our ancestors and how little originality we really possess. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Assistant Superintendent, Chicago. 


Trite as the saying may be, it is an indisputable fact, 
uncontroverted by the logic of history, that the public 
schools are the bulwark of our free institutions, the safe- 
guard of our liberties, the hope of our civilization, and 
the promise of our perpetuity. And I would not deem it 
the language of extravagance to say, palsied be the tongue 
and withered the hand that would utter a word or strike 
a blow to undermine the confidence of the people in our 
school system, from which emanates, through the training 
of the children in the pliant days of youth, the virtue, the 
morality, obedience to law, respect for authority, the love 
of country, which makes it possible for the United States 
to become the asylum of the oppressed, and the open 
gateway to prosperity, of all nationalities. 

Here meet and mingle the Celt, the Teuton, the Norse- 
man, and the native products of our homes, high and low 
the aristocrat and plebeian born, the rich imparting cult. 
ure and refinement to the poor, and the poor teaching 


charity and good-will to the rich, and the dear old flag 


God are synonymous terms. I believe in patriotism, I 
believe that it is the crowning duty of the present hour to 
inculeate in the minds and hearts of the young a spirit of 
loyalty to American institutions, American customs, 
American law, and American liberty. Ever since the 
free public schools of our country were planted and fos. 
tered by him who snatched the thunderbolts from heaven 
and the scepter from the hands of tyrants, they have been 
the surest gaaranty of our national perpetuity; and when 
awed by enemies or betrayed by friends, they shall cease 
to teach those great principles of morality and justice, 
obedience to law, and respect for authority, which lie at the 
foundation of our Repablie, they wiil fail, and with them 
will go down into the chaos of anarchy the last experi- 
ment of the self-government of man. 

We are living in an era of good feeling. Sects and sec. 
tions are drawing closer together ; national barriers are 
breaking down; creeds are softening in the resplendent 
light of His teaching, who spake as never man spake, yet 
I am convinced that there are clouds in the sky, and dis. 
content in the body politic, and that it behooves ur, who 
love our children, our homes, our country, 80 dearly 
bought, so dearly preserved, to be wise as serpents, harm- 
less as dover, and yet brave as lions, in the preservation 
intact of those beneficent laws which have hitherto gov- 
erned in the management of our free schools. 

They are not sectarian,—they must not be. They are 
not Godless,—they should not be. ‘They were established 
by the government to train our youth to become honest, 
upright, moral, intelligent, successful American citizens. 
Beyond this they seek not to go; short of this they must 
not stop. No sect shall ever control them; no creed 
shall ever be taught in them, but in the broad spirit of 
that catholicity and that charity which embrace the world 
they shall continue in the future as in the past, to sow the 
seeds of peace and good-will to man. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 


BY JULIA A. SPRAGUF, BOSTON. 


In October, 1886, a law was enacted by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, according to which the clergy and 
members of priestly orders are excluded from all partici- 
pation in the instruction given in public schools of every 
grade. The time allowed for effecting this change ex- 
pires for the boys’ schools in October, 1891 ; for the girls’ 
schools it was ordered that the substitution of secular for 
religious instructors shall be done as forbearingly as pos- 
sible. Thus a great change has been effected, and now 
by another statute instruction is to be given in the laws 
of morality and the duties of citizens. The object of 


_|this statute is, starting from the basis of general moral 


doctrines, to train up virtuous people and citizens conscious 
of their rights and their duties, without regard to any 
confession of faith and without the help of religious 
instruction. 

The French government, by the enactment of this law, 
has responded in fullest measure to the demands of its 
men of science, and doubtless the fears and suspicions of 
the opponents of such instruction will prove groundless. 
Not that it is expected that all children graduating from 
these schools will become “ virtuous persons ” and “loyal 
citizens,” but a great part of them will, and the effect 
upon general morality and the common weal must be 
more favorable than has been the case under the previous 
methods. 

The plan of instruction in the Paris elementary schools, 
for children between nine and eleven years of age, is 8 
follows :— 

The child inthe family.—Duties to parents, and grand- 
parents ; obedience, respect, love, consideration. To assist 
the parents in their work; to comfort them in sickness 
and old age. 

Daties to brothers and sisters: To love one another; 
the older to assist the younger ; the power of example. 
Duties to servants: To treat them with kindness and 
politeness. 

The child in school.—Industry ; docility in work and 
behavior ; duties to teachers and schoolmates. 


floating over all. Fidelity to home, to country, and to 


One’s country: Its prosperity, its adversity ; daties 
toward our country, duties toward society. 
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Daties toward oneself: The body ; cleanliness; self- 
control ; need of exercise ; evils of intemperance. 

Worldly goods: Economy, avoidance of debt; evils of 
gambling, of immoderate love of money, extravagance, 
miserliness. 

Labor: Wrong of wasting time; all persons are under 
obligation to work ; honorableness of hand labor. 

The soul: Love of truth; frankness; never to lie; 
personal digaity, self-respect ; modesty, not to be blind to 
one’s own faults ; avoidance of pride, of vanity, of immod- 
erate love of pleasure, of frivolity; the disgrace of ignor- 
ance and laziness ; courage in danger and misfortune ; 
evils of anger; kindness to animals. 

The soul in relation to others: Justice and mildness,— 
never to threaten another’s life, person, property, or char- 
acter ; kindness, fraternity, toleration, and respect for the 
religious faith and for the opinions of others. 

Instruction in the duties of citizens has also been intro- 
duced into the public schools. The elementary principles 
only of law and national economy are to be taught, as 
follows :— 

For children between nine and eleven years of age: 
General information concerning the government of the 
country,—the citizen, his duties and his rights ; school 
duty; military duty; taxation ; universal suffrage; the 
town or city,—mayor and council. The state,—the gov- 
ernor and other magistrates ; the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. 

For children between eleven and thirteen: More de- 
tailed instruction in the political, administrative, and 
judicial government of the country,—the constitution, the 
President of the Republic, senate, representatives, laws, 
the general state and city government, various officials ; 
municipal penal laws; various grades of education ; the 
army ; instruction in practical law ; the citizen in society ; 
protection of the workingman ; property ; inheritance ; 
the simplest kinds of contract, such as buying, hiring. 
letting, etc. The simplest principles of national economy, 
—man and his necessities ; society and its advantages ; 
raw material; capital; labor and the associations of 
various kinds; manufacture and barter; savings banks ; 
insurance companies; unions, and the like. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE*—(X.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS. 


SALARY (Continued).) 


‘Oh, she did, of course,” said Miss Lawyer. ‘ The 
question of salary is an important one, and the courts are 
liberal toward teachers, in their const:uction of contracts. 
In Ohio a case! came up over thirty years ago, wherein it 
was shown that the treasurer of Seott township, Brown 
County, had refused to pay a teacher hired by the board 
of education because of some technieil difficulty between 
the board and the local directors, who had notified the 
treasurer not to pay the order drawa by the board, and 
threatening him with a suit if he did. Th? court held 
that the teacher must not be a sufferer because of the 
dissensions of officials, and ordered the sa’ary paid.” 

“© We have had more recent ones than that,’’ said Mr. 
Newell of Cincinnati, ‘‘one of which had a similar state 
of facts. I refer to the case of Werden vs. Williams,? 
which came before the court a dozen years ago or more. 
Here, however, the local directors of a district in Mahon- 
ing County hired the teacher and fixed his salary at $125 
a month, in ease he alone should be able to teach the 
school to their satisfaction, —otherwise, he was to employ 
and pay an as.istant. The teacher did the work alone, 
to the satisfaction of the directors, who certified to the 
town clerk the amount due under the contract. The 
clerk refused to draw an order on the town treasurer for 
the amount certified, on the ground that the contract was 
against public policy, and void.” 

“ Was the order paid?” asked Mr. Lewis, from Maine. 

« Yes,” replied Mr. Newell, “bat I do not remember 
the reason assigaed by the court ; do you, Miss Lawyer?” 

“I believe that the court said that while the law3 did 
not authorize directors to permit any one to teach, nor to 
assist in teaching, a public school under their control, 


* Copyright. 

(1) Case vs Wresler, 4 Ohio State Reports, page 561. 

(2) State ex. rel. Werdenvs Williams, 29 Ohio State Reports, page 161. 

(3) Act of May 1, 1873 (70 Olio Laws, 210). Curwen, chap 1287, sec. 
6, 13; Sayler, chap. 662, sec. 2; chap. 1259, sec. 4 14. AUTHOR. 


unless employed by them for that purpose, the facts in 
the case did not justify the refusal of payment.” 

‘*We had another case,4 wherein the court held that 
although the teacher had no certificate at the time he 
made the contract, that was no defense in an action to 
recover his salary, as he procured the requisite certificate 
before he entered upon his duties as teacher,” added Mr. 
Newell. 

“A recent cases in Texas has interested me greatly,” 
said Miss Lawyer, “as it reflected a little upon the char- 
acter of the plaintiff, and also because the question of the 
jurisdiction of the state superiatendent of public instruc- 
tion underwent judicial examination.” 

“ Tell us about it, please,” said one and another of the 
group as they gathered about Miss Lawyer, who moved a 
little nearer to the ocean edge of the veranda. 

“The state superintendent had ordered the mayor and 
city council of Laredo to pay Ussery’s claim from the 
city’s school fund, but the officers had disregarded the 
superintendent's order, and Ussery asked the court for a 
mandamus requiring the mayor and secretary to issue a 
warrant on the city treasurer in favor of Ussery. The 
court denied the mandamus, and held that the school 
taught by Ussery had never been recognized as a public 
school by the proper authorities ; that the method pointed 
out by law, by which public schools may be created, had 
not been pursued in any respect in this case; that the 
council had no authority to order the salary paid out of 
the public school fund, and that the superintendent had 
no authority to command the city to pay the salary of a 
private school teacher; that the case was beyond his jur- 
isdiction.” 

“ We had another phase of the salary question in the 
Holloway? case,” said Miss Smith, “ where a part of the 
salary had been withheld. The chief controversy was 
upon the validity of the contract, and the right to recover 
at all; but the court gave judgment for the teacher.” 

‘Yes, and I believe that in this case the question was 
raised as to whether the contract should have been signed 
by the district officials simultaneously,—was it not?” 
inquired Miss Lawyer. 

“ Yes. But the court held that that was not necessary ; 
and the teacher, having taught the fall time provided by 
the contract, except upon holidays, was entitled to 
full pay.” 

“ One other point that sometimes affects the question of 
salary is that of reports,’”’ said Miss Lawyer. ‘ This was 
shown in an Indiana case? about two yearsago. It seems 
that, in that state, to entitle a teacher to recover over 75 
per cent. of the salary, proof must be shown that the re- 
quired report has been made.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the required report’ /’’ asked 
Mr. Mitchell. 

“ Just this: The law® of the state provides that, at the 
expiration of the term, the teacher shall make a report to 
the school trustee, verified by affidavit, showing the length 
of term in days; number of teachers employed, male and 
female, and their daily compensation ; number of pupils 
admitted, distinguishing between male and female and be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one; the books used; 
the average attendance; branches taught, and number of 
pupils engaged in the study of each branch; and that 
until such report is so made the trustees ehall not pay 
more than 75 per cent. of the salary. Miss Hay had not 
so reported, and yet she was awarded her claim in the 
case, Clark County Cireuit Court. The district appealed the 
and the judgment was reversed in the Supreme Cout.” 

“Dear me!” Let us go back to the beautiful Palace 
Hotel,” said Miss Lamb, “and forget for a season the 
red tape and statistics of our educational system.” 

The sentiment was echoed by others of the group, and 
they started for the city, first strolling through the beau- 
tiful grounds near “ Sutro Heights.” 


(4) School District vs Dilman, 22 Ohio State Reports, page 191. 
_ (6) Ussery vs. City of Laredo, 65 Texas Reports, page 406. 

(6) Holloway vs School District, 62 Michigan Reports, page 153 

(7) Owen School District vs, Hay, 5 Western Reporier, page 681. 

(8 Revised Statutes, 1881, $4149, page 964. 


NoTE —For further cases on the question of salary, see those of 
School District vs Estes. 13 Nebraska Reports, page 52; Hazen vs. 


! School District, 47 Michigan Reports, page 299; Crane vs. School Dis- 


| triet, 61 Michigan Reports, page 229; Devoe vs School District No. 3 
(Michigan), 43 Northwestern Reporter, page 1062: Jimison vs. Adams 
County (Illinois), 22 Northeastern Reporter, page 829; Kuens er vs 
Board of Education (Illinois), 24 Northeastern Reporter, page 609; 


Davis vs Niles School District (Michigan), 45 Northwestern Reporter, 
age 989; Yaggy vs Monroe District Township (Iowa), 45 Northwestern 


eporter, page 553; Crosby vs. Schoo! District, 35 Vermont Reports. page ! 


623; Wells vs. School District, 41 Vermont Reports, page 353; Lee vs 
School District, 38 Northwestern Reporter, page 867. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY —(XIV.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


GRAMMAR. 


There seems to be a great difference of opinion respect- 
ing the amount of technical grammar to be taught in ele- 
mentary schools and when it should be begun. So far as 
I could learn, the prevailing custom was to have more 
technical grammar than we have in our grammar schools 
and to begin the subject earlier in the course. In many 
schools of the fourth grade or year, and in some of the 
third grade, I found the parts of speech, subject and 
predicate, and kinds of sentences taught. 

In high schools the subject of grammar is taught with 
more thoroughness and strictness than in the peoples’ 
scbools, both in the mother tongue and in Latin and Greek, 
which are begun in the third and fourth years in school. 

In many peoples’ schools the following principles are 
made the basis of work in grammar :— 

1. Grammar should not be pursued as a separate sub- 
ject, but always in connection with spoken and written 
language work. 

2. Grammar should be pursued in the people’s schools 
only so far as it is necessary to a correct understanding 
and use of language. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon analysis of sen- 
tences, which is begun early in the course. In one school 
of the third grade (third year) I found the following 
work done:— 

Teacher places upon the blackboard the sentence, “The 
scholar works,” and asks the following questions, to which 
pupils replied as if it were a review, ‘“‘ What is the sub- 
ject?” (Generally the predicate is the first part of the 
sentence brought out). “Why?” “What is the?” 
‘* Name the definite articles.” “ Decline ‘the scholar.’ ” 
‘¢ What other articles?” ‘Name the indefinite articles.” 

The teacher then writes another sentence, “‘ The rose is 
red,” and asks, “ What is the subject?” ‘ Why?” 
“ What is the predicate?” “Why?” (Red is called 
the predicate, and pupils are taught to say that it is the 
predicate because it answers the question “ How is the 
rose?” Pupils also say that an adjective is the predicate 
when it answers the question “ What kind’ ’— Was fiir?) 


Again the teacher places upon the blackboard a sen- 
tence, “‘ The tree is a plant,” and asks similar questions, 
drawing from the pupils the statement, “The predicate 
may consist of a verb, adjective, or noun.” 

When questioned as to whether the work was not too 
difficult for the third year, the teacher said he thought 
not, when not pushed too far. ‘Tne subject, he said, 
should be simply treated and taken in connection with the 
reading lesson. 

In the higher classes I noticed that examples for study 
were all quotations from celebrated authors, and in giving 
these examples the pupils would indicate where the 
punctuation marks were. Rules of construction and of 
punctuation were constantly demanded from the pupils. 

The grammatical forms in the German language are 
so much more complex than in the English that it is diffi- 
cult to show exactly the kind of work that is done, but 
the following exercise will illustrate a principle which is 
quite generally followed in teaching grammar; viz., to 
deduce rules and principles, and to learn grammatical 
forms from many examples. 

The teacher places upon the blackboard the sentences: 

1. The man fights. The men fight. 

2. The arm of the man is strong. 
men are strong. 

3. To the brave man honor is due. 
honor is due. 

4. Arms adorn the man. Arms adorn the men. 

With these sentences before them, the pupils are called 
upon to distinguish singular and plural forms in respect 
to the endings of nouns and the articles. Afterward, the 
endings of the four cases are noted, the d fferent relations 
being shown by the questions, Who? Whose? To 
whom? Whom? Similar sentences are placed before 
the pupils and the same points are reviewed, uatil the 
articles and endings of the two numbers and four cases 
are well known. (I noticed in some echools of the lower 


The arms of the 


To the brave men 


grades, pupils were led to use the terms, “ object word,” 
‘“‘action-word,” “ relation-word,”’ and even for the four 
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cases to say “ who-case,” “ whose-case,” “ to-whom-case,” 
and whom-case.’’) 

Practice in supplying correct forms in elliptical sen- 
tences follows. This form of the application of principles 
and rales seems to be much more commonly used than 
the correction of incorrect sentenees. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


Reproduction. 


The theory of reproduction is based upon the theory 
of the resistance which dissimilar concepts oppose, and 
the help which similar concepts offer to one another. 
The tendency in the case of dissimilar concepts is for 
each to reject the other. The result is that the stronger 
retain their place in consciousness while the weaker are 


removed or obscured. They become latent and are successful teaching of correct pen-holding than the habit 


‘ : : of squeezing the writing instrument acquired in primary 
return is effected through concepts entering consciousness grades, for which, the manner of holding the slate pencil 


thus ineffective until they return to consciousness, This 


that are similar to or in contrast with the obscured ones. 

Contrast always implies a degree of similarity, hence 
the relation of contrast is included under that of simi- 
larity. Reproduction is the same under the one influence 
as under the other. 

The obscured concept many be a number of a series, 
in which ease it is connected with concepts neither through 
similarity nor contrast, but by a relation of succession in 
the time in which it was established, and of the succession 
in the space which it occupies in the series. This is 
generally known as the time and space relation. Repro- 
duction through the time and space relation is generally 
begun by the relation of similarity or contrast. This 
will be shown later. 

It may be well to indicate a little more carefully the 
manner in which reproduction works under the different 
relations. 

1. An object being presented, a concept of it may re- 
produce a concept of the same object. 

The relation between the two concepts of the same object is 
sometimes called-the relation of identity. I: can hardly be called 
80, however, as it is doubtfal whether two concepts of the same ob- 
ject can ever be exactly identical. The relation of similarity is 
probably the better term. 

2. An object being presented, a concept of it may 
reproduce a concept of a similar object. 

Here we have what is generally known as the relation of simi- 
larity. 

3. An object being presented, a concept of it may 
reproduce a concept of a contrasting object. 

E. g —A concept of a laughing face may reproduce a concept of 
a crying face. A warm sunny day may remind one of a cold stormy 
day. The laka in a atorm may recall the concept of the lake ina 
calm. 

The law to be deduced from the above examples may 
be expressed as follows : 

Concepts which are related by similarity or contrast 
may reproduce one another. 

4. A concept of an object may reproduce a concept of 
the same, of a similar, or of a contrasting object. This 
reproduced concept may bring with it a series of concepts 
which were formed into a series at the time when the 
first entered consciousness in a certain succession in time 
and space. A certain wordma yreproduce a similar word 
which is a member of a series of words forming a line of 
poetry. As the word home may reproduce the first 
member of a stanza, “ Home of my Fathers,” ete. In- 
stantly one finds one’s self reproducing the whole stanza 
or even the whole poem. 

The law to be deduced from the above may be ex- 
pressed thus : 

Concepts which are related in a certain order in time 
and space may reproduce one another. 

By observing the two laws just given, it will be ob- 
served that two kinds of reproduction are based upon them. 
These are known as immediate (or direct,) and the 
mediate (or indirect) reproduction. 

The two Jaws cited above, are generally known as the 
laws of association. They have been discussed more or 
less by philosophers of every school. Each has colored 
them according to his own particular views, but they 
have maintained their general characteristics, Aristotle 
has given them as: Contiguity in time and space, re- 


of immediate and mediate reproduction. 


is wholly responsible. 


to the “relation of similarity and contrast,” and the “rela- 
tion in time and space.” 

Hume has given them as resemblance, contiguity in 
time and place, and cause and effect. 

The cause and effect comes under the relation in 
time and space, so that we again get but two distinct re- 


lations underlying reproduction. 
In our next issue we shall discuss the pedagogical use 


THE SLATE PROBLEM.* 


BY D. W. HOFF, WEST DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Slates or no slates is not the question proposed for 
discussion, but, how to make the most of an existing 
condition, which for the immediate present at least, we 
must accept. We encounter no greater obstacle to the 


The production of strong lines with the slate pencil 
necessitates a firm pressure. To produce this pressure 
and at the same time prevent the fingers from sliding 
downward the pupil is compelled to grasp the pencil 
tightly if held in the pen position. The nearer its 
approach to a vertical position the greater the de- 
gree of muscular tension required. The squeezing is a 
forced result. The effect upon pen-holding is inevitable. 
The disastrous results of tight pen-holding need no 
comment. With these, we are all too familiar. That 
the habit of squeezing writing instruments is never en- 


tirely overcome by the majority of pupils admits of no 
argument. For the benefit of this majority then, we 
must meet the issue squarely and answer this question. 
How shall we prevent the formation, or check the growth 
of this damaging habit? I sincerely believe that the 
only correct solution of the problem consists in tbe re- 
quirement of a position of the pencil which will remove 
this necessity for squeezing it, and yet not impare the 
action or shaping power of the fingers. This I will 
undertake to define. 


PENCIL HOLDING—THE SAFE POSITION. 


We place the pencil thus: Take the point between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, holding it in a 
vertical position; place the top between the third and 
fourth fingers of the right hand, and bring the ends of 
the thumbs together as in Fig. 1; then close the fingers 
down around it as in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 gives the top view of 
the hand while at work. 

The pencil must never be placed between the ends of 
the thumb and the forefinger. These meet above the 
pencil. The thumb must bend out as when holding the 
pen in order that it may be extended and contracted. 
The thumb and forefinger meet on top of the pencil, at 
a distance of perhaps three-fourths of an inch teeta a 
point, while the ends of the third and fourth are wound 
about it in such a manner that the fourth supports it at 
® point nearly an inch farther back. With this lever- 


semblance, and contrariety. This of course corresponds 


* Mr Hoff has made a similar report vpon his jnyestigation in the 


age a child might almost break his pencil without squeez. 
ing it. The angle at which the pencil strikes the slate is 
practically the same as in the old position. The direction 
in which the top of the pencil is pointed is of no conse. 
quence, for, unlike the pen, it has a solid point. 

If you were to hold two pencils in the hand at once, 
placing one in the old and the other in the new position, 
you would readily see that with the same action of the 
fingers the two results correspond. If this be true, and, 
on trying, you will certainly concede the correctness of 
the statement ; and, if it also appears that in the one case 
the pupil is forced to squeeze the pencil while in the other 
he is not, then in reason’s name which is the better? 

By glancing at Fig. 2, you will see that the pencil is 


AN 


held by the thumb and first three fingers only. The pen- 
cil may lie lightly against the little finger, but on no 
account must it be allowed to press against it, or, be 
squeezed between it and the third. It may at first be 
hard to convince pupils of the fact, but it is nevertheless 
true that the looser the pencil is held the easier it can be 
manipulated. 

Four fatal mistakes must be religiously avoided, else 
good results need not be expected, viz.: the inbending of 
the thumb joint; taking the pencil between the enda of 
the thumb and forefinger ; and, squeezing the pencil be- 
tween the third and fourth fingers, or pressing it against 
the latter. Either of these will greatly impede the action 
of the fingers and lessen their shaping power. 

In teaching pen-holding much stress is properly put 
upon holding the hand so that the back of it faees the 
ceiling. Pupils holding the slate pencil in the safe 
position soon discover that to allow the hand to roll over 
to the right brings the side of the pencil in contact with 
the slate and produces broad marks. To prevent this 
they naturally turn the hand toward them in order to 
bring the point of the pencil against the slate. Hence, it 
will be seen that the safe position of pencil forces another 
most desirable result, for, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that after having held the wrist level so often for the 
slate work it will cost less effort to retain that position 
when working with the pen. 


POSITION FOR PUPIL AND SLATE. 


The pupil's position at desk should be the same when 
using the slate as when using a pen. He should sit fac- 
ing the desk upon which both forearms lie at full length. 


This arrangement places a prop of equal length under 
each shoulder, thus leveling them up The position of 
body and arms are identical with that strongest, most 
healthful, and comfortable of writing positions known as 
avd : front.” From first to last slate work is made 
contributory to the pen work, as just seen in the matter 
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and upturned palm of the left hand. In all except 
elevation the position of slate and paper correspond. 


MOVEMENT. 


The term movement as employed here refers to the mo- 
tion employed in the production of script forms which re- 
quire the whole arm or “ free arm” movement for all capi- 
tals in grade 1 for the first few weeks, which are written at 
least two inches in height, and upon lines drawn free| 
hand by the pupil. The arm and wrist are suspended 
above the desk and slate, nothing but the (unsharpened) 
end of the pencil coming in contact with the slate. The 
shoulder in this case is the center of motion or pivotal 
point in the writing machinery. For large results the 
unsharpened end serves the purpose quite as well, and 
saves wearing away the point which is preserved for 
small work. By degrees the size of the writing is re- 
duced until finally the scored side of the slate is used and 
letters are written upon the regular scale. At this 
point pupils are instructed to rest the arm lightly upon 
the desk or slate, but to keep the wrist up off the slate. 
The result of this position is a slight mixture of finger, 
wrist, and arm movements, the former predominating. 
This combination of movements embodies the same ele- 
ments of ease and freedom so essential in the work 
found in the writing movements of other grades. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


After starting the class to work the teacher should 
go from desk to desk writing models upon the slates. 
Some are instructed to trace these models a few times 
before imitating them. 

Time is a most important element in securing freedom 
of execution. This freedom is easily brought about by 
means of rapid, systematic counting on the part of the 
teacher at the opening of each recitation. 

Children should always have a base line upon which 
to write, but not until absolute freedom, fearless execu- 
tion and fair results have been secured, is it safe to 
hamper them with head or top lines. Good conception 
and approximate results are all that we hope for in grade 
1. The main object is to equip them with sufficient 
knowledge of form, and with sufficient skill to meet the 
demands of the second grade language work. The ob- 
ject is not to make them mere parrots, imitators of set 
copies, the meaning of which they know little or nothing, 
but to teach them to record thought intelligently, even 
though their productions should fall a little short of the 
models in point of accuracy or artistic effect. 

All general work in grades 1, 2, and 3 should be writ- 
ten with pencil in the safe position, including the number 
work. This will also be required in the third grade next 
year, and the following year in the fourth. It is when 
doing this general work, often without the supervision of 
the teacher, that the greatest mischief is done, if pupils 
are allowed to use the old position. 

Suppose it does cost you a little effort to make the 
change from the old position to the new, does educational 
economy consist in the purchase of the teacher's per- 
sonal convenience at the expense of the pupil's future 
benefit? Experience, however, has taught that the 
change can actually be made within from six to eight weeks 
by making it imperative, and also that the results are 
quite as good as though written with pencil held in the 
old position. 

This is not simply a theory but a demonstrated fact, 
which may be verified by visiting one of our Des Moines 
schools, where no slate work is permitted except with 
pencil held in the safe position. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


“ Women in Literature.” 

“Oat of My Lean and Low Ability I Will Lend You 
Something.” 

“The Responsibilities £ Educated American Citizen 
ship.” 

“ Right for Authority, Not Authority for Right.” 

“ The Philosophy of Altruism.” 

“ Training of Parents.” 

“ Blessed Be Drudgery.” 

“Is Our Social Life Threatened / ”’ 

“ Grit.” 


“‘ The Ideal Hero.” 

“The Progress of Civilization Dependent upon Inven- 
tive Genius.” 

‘* Hope, God’s Best Gift.” 

“The King’s Daughters.” 

“ Pathfinders.” 

“The Whirligig of Time Brings His Revenges.” 

“ Happy Are Those Men Whose Natures Sort With 
Their Vocation.” 

“The One Goal.” 

«The Use and Abuse of Money.” 

“ Covet Earnestly the Best Gifts.” 

“ Universal Suffrage.” 

** Modern Shams and Extravagances.” 

“ Neglect Not the Gift that is in Thee.” 

Exercise.” 

“The History of Prison Reform.” 

“ Poverty as an Element of Success.” 

“‘ Happiness is Everywhere for Him Who Will.” 

“Jock, when Ye Hae Naething Else to Do, be Stick- 
ing in a Tree; It Will be Growing, Jock, when Ye’re 
Sleeping.” 

“ Pleasures of Literature.” 

“ Utility, the Spirit of the Age.” 

‘Our Dangerous Classes.” 

“ Effect of Machinery on Manual Labor.” 

“The Benefits of Wealth.” 

Dax Femina Facti.’’ 

“Capital and Labor in Their Relation to the Recent 
Strikes. —[ Selected. 


— 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


“Where does the St. Lawrence empty?” 
The tired teacher sighed, 

Then pointing to the out-spread map, 
‘“* Now can’t you see?” she cried. 


& 


John Edwin raised his puzzled eyes, 
A moment's space was still, 

“] didn’t know,” he murmured low, 
“ Rivers could run up-hill.”’ 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA 


THE OBJECT COMPLEMENT. 


Fortune has no power over manners. 
An honest heart possesses a kingdom. 

Heaven strikes the hamble with gentle hand. 

Great calamities often produce great minds. 

Good habits give pleasure to the possessor. 

The wickedness of a few brings calamity on all. 

Men should not give an easy ear to accusations. 

Men have a great aversion to intellectual labor. 

Success gilds some crimes with an honorable title. 
Nobody registers good deeds in the book of debtors. 
Men of fine manners have always influenced the race. 
God has given certain gifts to the whole human race. 
Since the creation, kindness has scarcely known a 


defeat. 
Rome entertained a most contemptuous opinion of the 


Jews. 


Fragments of Leisure,” 


* Copyright, 1891. 


Quiet serenity usually attends a virtuous course of life. 
A bright genius often betrays the owner into serious 
errors. 
Constant exposure to danger will insure a contempt for 
danger. 
The meanest subjects censure the actions of the great- 
est princes. 

The prosperous man can with difficulty form a right 
idea of misery. 

A perfunctory examination ef things leads men into 
serious mistakes. 

The language of the eyes frequently supplies the place 
of the tongue. 

The innocence of the intention does not lessen the mis- 


chief of the example. 
Homer introduced the best instructions in the midst of 


the plainest examples. 
In a dangerous tempest a skillful pilot does not attend 


the words of a passenger. 
Persons should begin the day with a kindly salutation to 


each member of the family. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will anawer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of genera! interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


167. What faculty is called into exercise first in asso- 
ciating the object with the word-picture ? 
H. M. $., South Dakota. 

Imagination and memory are combined in attaching an 
object to its name; but if attention could be styled a 
faculty, I should say that was first exercised. Referring 
to the answer to No. 164, the baby knew “ mamma ” first, 
naturally, because it was the name oftenest spoken to 
him and to her his attention was oftenest called. Although 
Edna loved him best of the children, she did the least for 
him,—she was the youngest,—and his attention was less 
often fixed upon her. Attention through iaterest appears 
to be the first determining force in associating an object 
and its name. 


168. When pupils fuil in their lessons, shall I keep 
them after school, or give the same lesson the next day ? 


R. 

I have always been radically opposed to keeping pupils 
after school. I regard the practice as one of the most 
mischievous of the day, but do not know of a satisfactory 
remedy, and I dislike exceedingly to tear down a shelter 
before I am prepared to put up another. If you give the 
same lesson the next day, you practically pot them one 
day behind the class; repeat this a few times, and they 
are a long way behind. If the pupil who fails is bright 
and not in the habit of failing, you can teach him to 
catch up of his own accord. If he is a chronic failure, 
your treatment will depend upon whether it is a failure 
from stupidity or laziness; if the latter, you will have to 
change methods every little while to awaken interest and 
secure attention, if the former have it understood that he 
need learn only essential features of the lesson. Get all 
out of him that you can each day, and only those features 
that are indispensable to an understanding of the next 
lesson Accommodate yourself to him in such a way that 
he can rare’y fail. 


169. Do you approve of concert reading ? J. 

Not as a reading lesson ; not of much of it in any case. 
Many of the “ modern” teachers condemn it in uameas- 
ured terms. My own jadgment is, that for the purpose of 
arousing enthusiasm, securing volume of voice, and pos- 
sibly for good enunciation, a little concert reading is a 
good thing. 


170. When should pupils begin a language book i. 


Authorities differ widely in this matter. It will de- 
pend largely, of course, upon what the language book is. 
They should begin the study of language the first year of 
school life. There are sor-e admirable books that can be 
used to advantage as early as the third year of school 
life, many that can be used advantageously by the fourth 


year, 
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* Visitation Day” has captured Boston. 
CHAUTAUQUA is a beautiful summer home. 


Tre New York City Law School is to be open to 


women. 


Aim at independent thought for yourself and your 
pupils. 

CAvirorntAns have killed their School Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Bill. 


Tut New York State Teachers’ Association will meet 
a: Saratoga, July 6-8. 


ALL HONOR to the South for its struggle to provide a 
good public school system. The census returns do credit 
to that section. 


Mitwaukee has a Ladies’ School Alliance which 
interests itself ia the * ways and means” of the teachers 
and school officers. 


New York City boys voted very largely for the 
golden-rod as the arbor day flower, while the girls voted 
for the rose. Nearly 130,000 votes were cast. 


Tue Pittsburg Dispatch is severe on the school 
directors, saying ‘‘ there are today, in more than one 
city, school directors who have barely the ability to direct 
a dump cart. Yet they are in position to make and 
unmake teachers according to personal prejudice or 
interest.” 

An Anti-Home-Whipping Society has been formed and 
all State Legislatares are to be urged to pass a law that 


no parent be allowed to whip his child. Corporal punish- 
ment must go. 


Harry is the city in which corporal punishment is 
of the pist, eliminated not by the arbitrary edict of the 
authorities, but made unnecessary by substituting intellec- 


; Memory was then a fad. Little genuine interest has been 
taken in the psychology. In the language of one teacher, 


school. 


was never a time when there were so many marked men 
presidents of universities as now. They may be young, 
but they are the picked men of America, and their influ- 
ence will be felt far and near for many years. 


TuereE is much comment upon the fact that in Kansas 
the women teachers very generally opposed the election 
of women as school officers. This has been true in all 
parts of the country while their election was an experi- 
ment, but this prejudice is short lived. As s»on as the 
women have become accustomed to their official duties the 
women teachers are their most loyal supporters. The 
end aimed at is a sentiment that will elect the best re- 
gardless of sex or sect. 


Rocuester, N. Y., has had admirable teaching, as we 
can testify from observation, but at present she is afflicted 
with serious distarbances in the school board and in a 
divided public sentiment. This is the third year of this 
misfortune. It is of much less importance that one side 
or the other triumphs than that peace and quiet reign. 
The teachers cannot do their best work under such public 
excitement. 


Surr. Joun Swett is heroic. He advises that home 
lessons be omitted and that mothers be allowed and ex- 
pected to teach cooking and sewing. He argues that not- 
withstanding the stale newspaper jokes about ability of 
housewives to cook, the only American who can present 
cooking that is universally enjoyed is the housewife. 
“* Home Cooking” is the most popular restaurant adver- 
tisement. 


Tue introduction of nature studies into the public 
schools marks an important step in our educational 
progress. It is easy to see that this form of elementary 
school work is adapted above all others to cultivate the 
powers of observation, and to furnish the mind with a 
collection of facts that will, in the secondary schools, ren- 
der scientific study possible. Nature, language, and 
man furnish the objects of knowledge that occasion the 
mental activity which prodaces human development and 
a preparation for a successful practical life. Nature 
studies are already in many of our best schools,—and 
it needs no labored efforts of exhibition and assertion to 
show the philosophy of such elementary school work. 


_ 


THE TEACHER AS A READER 


No experience has ever been so helpfal in its way as 
that gained from the correspondence with the readers of 
a Book-a-Month Course. Here, for instance, is a letter 
from a woman teacher in a country school in South 
Dakota. She says Howlands’ “Practical Hints for 
Teachers’ is worth much more than twice its cost ; 
Boone’s “ History of Education in the United States ” is 
a library in itself and is well worth a dozen readings. 
As to Compayré’s “ Psychology ” I never spent so mach 
time over a book and knew so little about it. Roussean’s 
“Emile” I found neither interesting nor profitable. 
“The Evolution of Dodd,” and Kay’s “ Memory ” have 
been of no use to me. Pestalozzi I had read enough 
before.” 

These criticisms were by one of the most satisfactory 
correspondents of the year. 

Superintendent Howland’s book has been more uni- 
formly satisfactory than any one of the course; and yetone 
of the best of the readers expressed himself as quite indig- 
nant that we should have put such a book in the course, he 


said he had wasted money and time on it; but he found! of the Cincinnati schools 


| Rousseau and Compayré so interesting that he would 


| forgive us for introducing Howland. This was the only | intendent of the 


.criticism made of Mr. Howland’ ittle in-| 
r. Howland’s book. Very little in- head for ten years. In 1885 he took charge of the 


—five years ago it Chilicothe schools. From this position he was called by 


terest was taken in Kay's “ Memory,” 


would have b th i : 
ve been the most popular book in the course. | appointment of Gov. J. B. Foraker, to fill the vacancy 


in the office of state school commissioner, made by the 
death of the lamented Dr. Eli T. T appan. Dr. Hancock 
has been an active member of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion since 1852 and was president of that body since 1860. 


“IT think I am too tired after teaching all day to study. 
psychology in the evening.” 


tual activity for physical inactivity as a test for a good 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES. 


The Census Bureau has made an exhaustive educa- 
tional report upon thirty-five states and territories. Of 


Say what you may of the days of Mark Hopkins, there the facts reported the most curious are those relating to 


the gain in per cent. of public school enrollment. North 
Dakota is the banner stite, the gain in population was 
395 per cent. while the gain in school enrollment was 723 
pereent. South Dakota is second, with a gain in popula- 
tion of 234 per cent , and in enrollment of 563 per cent ; 
Washington (State) gains in enrollment 275 per cent ; 
New Mexico, 283 per cent.; Montana, 260 per cent. ; 
Wyoming, 143 per cent.; Texas, 133 per cent; Ar- 
kansas, 106 per cect. ; Arizona, 85 per cent.; Oregon, 
69 per cent ; Virginia, 55 per cent.; Louisiana, 54 per 
cent.; Minnesota, 51 per cent.; South Carolina, 51 per 
cent. ; Mississippi, 48 per cent.; Utah, 41 per cent. ; 
California, 37 per cent.; West Virginia, 34 per cent. ; 
Rhode Island, 28 per cent.; North Carolina, 27 per 
cent.; Maryland, 23 per cent; Delaware, 19 per cent. ; 
Michigan, 18 per cent.; Massachusetts, 17 per cent. ; 
Iowa, 16 per cent.; Wisconsin, 17 per cent. ; Illinois, 
11 per cent. ; Connecticut, 7 per cent.; Ohio, 6 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania, 2 per cent.; New York, 1 per 
cent. 

The following states show a decrease in per cent. in 

public school enrollment: Vermont, 10 per cent.; New 
Hampshire, 7 per cent.; Maine, 7 per cent. The study 
of these figures is interesting, but the dedactions natur- 
ally made from them are of no great value. Of course the 
greatest gains are in the new Northwest where the popu- 
lation has steadily increased and where the increased pop- 
ulation is from the young home makers of the Northeast. 
It is a time-honored principle that emigration naturally 
follows parallels of latitude, and added to this natural 
trend from the Northeast to the Northwest there have 
been many colonization schemes organized and vigo- 
rously condacted in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Ve'mont, with the effort centralized in 
Vermont. These emigrant parties are almost exclusively 
composed of families of young children. This has with- 
drawn pupils from these states and placed them in the 
schools of the Northwest. 
The second greastest increase is naturally in the South- 
ern states where there was almost no publie school senti- 
ment at the opening of the decade from 1870 to 1880, 
with which the present figures are compared. The study 
of figures is always interesting, and helpful when we do 
not “ make them lie” 


THE LATE DR. HANCOCK. 


In the sudden death of Jubn Hancock, Ph. D., School 
Commissioner of the State of Ohio at his office at the 
State House, Columbus, June 1, the friends of education 
in all parts of the country sustain a great loss. The 
news of his decease will cause universal sorrow. He was 
not only one of the most active and faithful educators 
and school officers of the country but he was a highly re- 
spected citizen,—popular on account of his rare good 
humor, and unselfish characteristics. He had pointed 
opinions, sound judgment, and kept pace with the progress 
of the age. He was frank and outspoken on all ques- 
tions relating to the interests of education, and a devoted 
avd enthusiastic worker in behalf of the common school 
system of his state and of the nation. 

Dr. Hancock was born in Ohio, February 19, 1825, 
where he received a good common school education, 
which was supplemented by continuous private study. 
He taught several terms in country schools, and in 1852 
he was elected first assistant in a district school in Cin- 
cinnati, of which Andrew J. Rickoff was principal. 
Later he was promoted to the principalship, upon Mr. 
| Rickoff retiring. In 1867 he was elected superintendent 
, aud held the position for seven 
jyears. Severing his connection there he was made super- 
Dayton schools and remained at their 
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He became a member of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1858, was its treasurer in 1872-’73-'74 and its 
president in 1879. He has also been a member of the 
National Council, a select body of educators, since its 
establishment in 1881. 

From this honorable record it will be seen how promi- 
nently he was identified with the cause of common and 
higher education, and how he attained to eminence and 
great usefulness in his profession. As a teacher, he was 
eminently successful, as a school officer he was competent, 
honest and faithfal, and in his relation to the great educa- 
tional associations of the country he was one of the most 
prominent advocates and promoters of the best interests 
of the cause of education in all departments of culture. 
His death is a loss not merely to Ohio but to the whole 
nation. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ OUTING. 


Mr. Frederick Rindge, the founder of the Cambridge 
Manual Training School, supplements his generosity by 
providing a delightful vacation for the pupils. The out- 
ing will extend over the entire month of July, the boys 
going intocamp on Cow Island, Lake Winnepesaukee The 
camp will consist of twenty tens, one awning for head- 
quarters, a marquee for dining quarters, and. beside all 
these, a shed for a cookhouse. The camp will be con- 
ducted in a systematic style under a bugle call. The 
work will be so arranged that each boy will get one day 
off in four, while during each of the other three days the 
boys will have six or seven hours to themselves. The 
boys will wear their fire drill and “clean white” uni- 
forms, new sets of which are now being made. The 
inspectors of the school will accompany and take charge 
of the boys. Dr. Johnson of the Cambridge Hospital 
will accompany the party to look out for the physical 
welfare of the members. The camp will be equipped 
with a steam launch and a small fleet of rowboats. For 
the convenience of the camp, a steamer is to call at Cow 
Island two or three times a week. The cost to each 
member of the party for this outing is to be but $15, includ- 
ing everything. The balance, which will amount to 
about $15, will be contributed by Mr. Rindge. There will 
be nearly 100 in camp. 


SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 


The establishment of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy as a department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1881 marked an epoch in American higher 
education. This was the first attempt to make the uni- 
versity as necessary in the education of business men as 
it had been in that of the professional classes. Mr. 
Joseph Wharton, one of the most successful business men 
of Philadelphia, believing in the desirability of a higher 
education for business men, and seeing in the business 
world about him but few college-trained men, determined 
to see whether a course might not be arranged which 
would appeal to this class. With this end in view, he 
gave the University of Pennsylvania $100,000, on condi- 
tion that it would establish and maintain a course in 
finance and economy for the benefit of those youth who 
expect to enter business careers. 

The course provides for the teaching of accounting, 
mercantile laws and practice, the organization and man- 
agement of various industries, American history and pol- 
itics, European history and politics, political and social 
science, statistics, etc. The standard of the new course 
was set from the first as high as that of any course in col- 
lege, and it has become a great success. The liberal ele- 
ments in the course attracted many young men who had 
no idea of going into business, but wished the thorough 
training in history and politics which this cour:e afforded. 
As a result, the students of advanced classes, who ex- 
pected later to study law or to go into journalism, or to 
teach history and politica! science, chose this course by 
way of preference. 

At the dinner given to Mr. Wharton by the alumni 
and their friends, recently, in Philadelphia, there was 
abundant evidence of the success which the school has 
attained. The roll of alumni engaged in business, law, 
journalism, and teaching testifies to the success of the 
department, while the unusual enthusiasm of the grada- 
ates shows how deep an impression this new course of 


study has made on its students. The new university at 
Chicago proposes to have a college of practical affairs, 
which will be in essence a reproduction of the Wharton 
School; while the Stanford University, in California, will 
attempt an even more ambitious echeme along this line. 

The American Bankers’ Association appointed a com- 
mittee at its session, in Kansas City, to investigate the 
subject of higher business education in the United States. 
This committee, after a thorough investigation of the 
subject, reported at the last meeting, in Saratoga, that the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy represented 
the most advanced and suecessfal work along this line in 
the country, and earnestly recommended the founding of 
schools of finance and economy, to be established in con- 
nection with the universities and colleges of the land, upon 
the same general plan. 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Canada is in mourning for Sir John A. MacDonald, her veteran 
premier. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, Jan. 11, 1815, and 
held offices of prominence almost continuously since 1847. He had 
served under eight governor-generals; was knighted in 1857, on 
the day of confederation, and his patent of knighthood was en- 
larged to that of Grand Cross of the Bath in 1884; wasalsoa Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic of Spain. 
He had the degree of D. C. L. from Oxford, as well as from sev- 
eral Canadian universities. He was a member of the Queen’s privy 
council in Eogland,—an honor that has been conferred on few if 
any other colonist. Daring his political life Sir John held at dif- 
ferent times all the portfolios in the gift of the Canadian govern. 
ment, excepting that of the minister of finance. He was receiver 
general, commissioner of crown lands, attorney general, prime 
mioister, minister of militia, minister of the interior, president of 
the council, superintendent general of Indian affairs, high com- 
missioner of the settlement of the Alabama claims, etc. He was 
grand representative in Canada of the Grand Lodge of Ancient, 
Free and Accepted Masons of England, and held the rank of a 
past grand senior warden of the Freemasons of Canada. He died 
at Ottawa on the 6th inst. 

A bill regarding the Behring Sea dispute which is acceptable to 
our government is pending in the Britich parliament. If it passes, 
the seals will be placed under the protection of the contiguous 
powers, and there will be no farther danger of difficulty with Eng- 
land or Canada, under this head. 

The elusive Itata is in the hands of Uncle Sam; a prize crew has 
been put on board, and she will be returned to San Diego, Cal., for 
trial for violation of our neutrality lawa. 

Preparations are being made for the consolidation of all the oat- 
meat mills in the country, with a capital stock of $3,500,000; 
headquarters in Ohio. 

Tcheng-Ki-Tong, the late acting firat secretary of the Chinese 
legation in London, has been sentenced by his government to lose 
his head for swindling. 

The new United States man-of-war Newark has been tested and 
approved by the inspectors. She can be depended upon to make 
19} knote an hour. 

The peasante in the two Russian districts of Samara and Simbirsk 
recently revolted and the uprising was with difficulty suppressed. 
Nuamerons arresta of Nibilista have recently been made in Rus- 
sian cities, many of the suspected persons being students. 

New and more humane regulations for the shipment of cattle on 
ateamers are to be put in force at once. 

The penny tol! system on the New York and Brooklyn bridge is 
of the past. 

The public debt for May increased $622,077. 


The Southern Russia wheat crop is 40 per cent. below the 


average. 
Vermont farmers are availing themselves of the maple sugar 
bounty. ‘ 


The Grant monument unveiled at Galena, IIl., on the 3d instant. 
The Czar rejects the formal proposal for a French alliance. 

The first section of the Trans Siberian railway is now open. 

A plague of locuste threatens the Egyptian delta. 

London omnibus drivers are on a strike. 

Anothar attempted revolution in Haiti. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston bas $49,000 worth of pianos in her public schools . 

Chicago has lost ove of the women from her echool board, Miss 
Mary Mitcbell. 

The Alabama State Association, to meet Jaly 1, will be the larg- 
est and best in the history of the state. 

The Kansas State Normal School isenes by far the neatest invi- 
tation to Commencement Day we have seen. 

Michigan has been mach excited over the legislative proposition 
to deprive women of the right of school suffrage. 


Several Florida women teachers traveled more than six huadred 
miles in order to attend the meeting of their state association. 

All the railroads of New York state make a concession to those 
attending the Saratoga State Association, selling a return ticket at 
one third the regular fare. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association has more influsnce 
in educating legislation than any other in the country. They have 
a committee of five able men to whom it is ent: usted. 

The Advance, Chicago, issued, May 28, a Sunday school number 
which presented by far the finest symposium upon Sunday schools 
and their work that has ever appeared in any one namber of any 
publication. 

Tennessee has a new scheme of condacting state association meet- 
ings. The program is printed in the news columns. Perhaps the 
presidents of other states may get an inspiration from it. 

The London School Board has had a long wrangle over the salary 
of its medical officer. The amount paid at present is £100, and it 
was argued that a really able doctor could not be retained any 
length of time at euch a salary. 

Growlers should go to Spain. One teacher, whose case was 
brought into notice recently, had not received his salary for seven- 
teen years. While that was an extreme case, it is true that the 
back pay of the teachers now reaches about $700,000. 

Thirty young women were graduated from the kindergartea train- 
ing class at Chauncy Hall, Boston, last Wednesday evening. Thi: 
is the third class graduated, the first class, two years ago, number- 
ing six, and last year’s class 22, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gavs; 
the graduates a congratulatory address. 


THIS AND THAT 


The daisies are nodding o’er bending grass, 
With bright eyes greeting us as we pass ; 
As offering sweet from billowy knoll, 

The buttercup lifteth its golden bowl ; 

The feathery clouds float airily by, 
Fiecking with silver the blue of the sky. 


John Jacob Astor is said to give away $100,000 a year in unos- 
tentatious charity. 

Izaak Walton, the delightful biographer and charming miscel- 
laneous writer, was a humble hosier in L: nion in early life. 

Miss Mary Schiller, a grand-niece of the poet, has been chosen 
Commissioner to South America by the World’s Fair Committee. 

She was formerly a teacher. 

Mrs. Richard Manning of South Carolina is the only woman on 
record who was the mother of a governor, the wife of a governor, 
the sister of a governor, the niece of a governor, and the aunt of a 
governor. 

George du Maurier, the well-known English artist, is of French 
birth and 56 years of age. He siudied chemistry in early life, and 
expected to make it his profession. His first drawings were made 
for Once a Week and the Cornhill Magazine. 

Jerusalem may be truly called a ‘‘ city of churches,’’ as there are 
not lees than eighteen Christian churches there, besides a large 
number of mosques and synagogues. There are ten hospitals and 
fourteen educational institutions within the city limits. 

The letter ‘‘S’’ has a peculiar connection with Norwegian Prime 
Ministers. For thirty-three years each successive minister’s name 
bas begun with that letter,—as M. Sibbern, M. Stang, M. Selmer, 
M. Selwengaard, M. Soerdrup, M. Stong, and now M. Steen. 

Miss Florence Neville of Brighton, Eng., is about to publish a 
magazine in the Braille type for blind children, of which she wil 
be the editor. She is also forming a society for increasing Braille 
literature written by blind writers, thus furnishing pleasure and 
employment for these unfortunates, many of whom are very poor. 


General Booth of the Salvation Army has made @ most encourag- 
ing beginning in bis great work among the poor of London. Sev- 
eral food and shelter depots and lodging houses have been success- 
fully opened, and a large number of men and women have been 
given employment. The Darkest England Match will soon be 
placed on the market, and is expected to meet with an immense 


sale, 

The London and Paris telephone line is now open for pablic use 
At the London office the speaking cabinet is on the ground floor, 
and is jast large enough to contain the speaker, who sits in front of 
the inetrnment. The walls are padded so as to be sound-proof. A 
conversation costs 8 shillings for three minutes. Private wires will 
also soon be in use in connection with this service so that people 
can speak directly from their homes or offices. 

The ancient town of Grasse, where the Queen of Eogland has been 
staying, bas awakened to new importance as a health resort. It is 
situated about a dczen wiles from Cannes, at an elevation of a thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Its streets are narrow and tortuous, some 
of them ecaled by steps, but once in the open spaces and equares, 
magnificent views are obtaiced of the snowy A)ps and the wonderful 
flower farms of the valleys below, spread out in rich masses of color. 
The name of Graeae is supposed to be derived from Crassus, the 
Roman general, who first conquered the region. One of the largest 
fountains of the town has been known for ceaturies as ‘* The Well 
of Crassus.’? Grasse is famous for its manufactories of perfumes. 
and the whole place is redolent with sweet odors. Thousauda of 
acres are set out with violets, heliotrope, jssmines, and tuberoses, 
but the main indostry is the raising of orange flowers and white 
roses; about 350,000 pounds of each being gathered annually. 
Q.een Victoria has been 80 much pleased with the climate, sitaa- 


All through Pennsylvania, music is receiving special attention in 
the schools. It is high time that it received such attention. 


tion, and people of Grasse, that she will erect a villa there. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


bi and querista of this department are requested to send 


rrect names and 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 


A JAPANESE SOLUTION. 


The Anglo-American, # publication in English at Hanover, Ger- 
many, gives the following account of the Japanese solation of a 
problem that has b2en supposed to be practically incapable of solu- 


PORTRAITS ON PAPER MONEY. 


The following are the portraits that appear on the paper money 
of the United States :— 

$1, Washin : $2, Jefferson; $5, Jackson; $10, Webster ; 
$20, Hamilton, $50, Franklin; $100, Linooln; $500, Gene 
Mansfield; $1,000, DeWitt Clinton; $5,000, Madison ; $10,000, 
Jackson. Oa silver certificates—$10, Robert Morris; $20, Com- 
modore Decatur; $50, Edward Everett ; $100, James Monroe; 
$500, Charles Sumner; $1,000, W. L. Marcy. On gold notes— 
$20 Garfield; $50, Silas Wright ; $100, Thomas H. Benton; $500, 
A. Lincoln; $1,000, Alexander Hamilton; 35,000, James Mad- 
isun; $10,000, Andrew Jackson. 


tion : 

When Americans take up with a matter they do it thoroughly. 
We have been passing many pleasant hours with Mr. L. W. Ma- 
son, formerly Music Director in the Public Schools of Boston, 
U.S.A., and until recently Director of Masic for the Empire of 
Japan. He is making his fourth visit to Europe in order thorough- 
ly to study various branches of school-tuition, more particularly 
that of school-singing and the kindergarten system, and has 
gathered a surprising amount of information and books relating 
thereto. We held ourselves at his disposal in order to assist him in 
his inquiries, but mast frankly admit that we learnt much from 
him of which we were previously ignorant. Strange to ray, Ger- 
many, the ‘‘ birth-place ”’ of the Kindergarten stands behind Belgiam 
in the perfection of the system, while his description of the insti- 
tution at Tokio (founded by a German lady under the active au- 
spices of the Empress of Japan) shows it to be a very paradise for 
children. Among other items, he mentioned that, in addition to 
various spacious halls and rooms accommodating 60 nurses, une 
playground consists of a grove of the beantifal violet-blue Wistaria 
300 by 200 feet in the clear. As illustrating the intellizence and 
perseverance of the Japanese, he told us that when he arrived 
there,—strongly opposed by the old nobility, who afterwards be- 
came his warm supporters,—music was limited to the pentatonic 
scale and unisons. Within three years he not only had school-choirs 
but also full choirs and a good orchestra in swing. As he said, the 
first difficulty was to accustom them to the diatonic and chromatic 
scales and then to harmony. The latter he brought about by 
showing them how to draw a perpendicular line with the right, and 
a horizontal line with the left hand simultaneously, in order that 
they might habituate themselves to independent action. The re- 
mainder he said was comparatively easy. No race has probably 
made such progress in arts and aciences in so short a time aa this 
intellectually-gifted people. By the way, Dr. Shohé Tanaka, the 
Japanese gentleman who gave such an interesting lecture here last 
year on his ‘‘ Enharmoniom,’’ an instrament giving perfect inter- 
vals like the stringed (bow) instruments, has, we understand, been 
taken under the wing of the Prussian government, who have ordered 
an organ, which is now baiog built in Ludwigsbarg, on his designs 
for the choir of the Dom-Kirche at Berlin. We had the pleasure 
of taking him on to the last two Hauptpriifungen at the Conserva- 
torium, He was much impressed with the talent shown, and par- 
ticularly taken with the degree of ¢ffisiency which haa been brought 
out ander Herr Sitt’s able conductorship. Opportunity affording, 
we made him acquaiated with the genial Director Dr. Octo Giia- 
ther, with Professor Dr, Carl Rainecke and others, including the 
amiable Professor S. Tadassohn with whom he passed some pleas- 
aut hours, Jd. 


“BET I DO.” 


The following letter was received by a Boston church publishing 
society, from a church worker in the Northwest : ~ 


It is evident that ignorance is not a barrier to aspiration for good 
reading. 


PARENTAL INDIFFERENCE. 


Charles T. Gilbert of Ansonia, Conn., has said some very true 
things in the Sentinel :— 


Parental indulgence is @ great enemy to a good education. 
Parental indifference will spoil the brightest scholar. A laggard 
keeps everybody else back or else gets entirely left. The impor- 
tance of a class keeping together in their studies is not sufficiently 
recognized by parents. It is just as necessary that all should learn 
the same lesson at the same time and go on to the next as it is that 
the lesson should bs learned at all. Parents are too careless in 
thie respect. There should be po excuse for non-attendance at 

@ paren ald not ‘0 to stand in the way of coess 
of the child in hia studies, age 


WHO WROTE ? 


1. Poor Richard's Almanac. 17. Thanatopsis. 
2. Hannah Binding Shoes. 18. Conquest of Mexico. 


3, Woodman, Spare that Tree. 19. Oatline Stady of Man. 
4 The Old Oaken Bucket. 20. Society and Solitade, 
5. The Star Spangled Banner. 21. The Scarlet Letter. 
6. Gates Ajar. 22 Salmagundi. 
7. Wool-Gathering. 23. A Pealm of Life. 
8. John Burns of Gettysburg. 24. Snow Bound. 
9. The Rise of Silas Lapham. 25. The Autocrat of the Break- 
10. The Lady and the Tiger. fast-Table. 
11. Baby Bell. 26. Hiawatha. 
12. Wreck of the Pocahontas. 27. Rip Van Winkle. 
13 Ramona. 28. The Raven. 
14. My Summer in a Garden. 209. The Lost Arts. 


80, The Grandeur of Nations. 
31, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


15. Knickerbocker, 
16, Leather Stocking Tales. 


BON-BONS. 
Teacher. —What ia a synonym ? 
Bright Boy.—It’s a word you can use in place of another when 
you don’t know how to spell the other one. 
Teacher. —Sarah, where is John ? 
Surah.—He has the Mary Ann fever (Malarial). 


A popular teacher in one of the public schools has a tough time 
in teaching the young idea how to shoot correctly. She was labor- 
ing with a young German boy when this conversation took place : 

The Teacher —What is your father’s nationality ? 

The Boy.—Oh, he’s a carpenter. 

The Teacher.—Where was he born ? 

The Boy.—Oh, he was borned at my broder’s gran'fader’s 
house. 

School mistress (with an ominous look in her eye).—What made you 
so late Robert Reed ? 

Robert. —Been fightin’. 

School nistress (advancing furiously).—You have, eh ? 

Robert.—Yes, ma’am; a boy sed yer wuz as ugly as sin, an’ | 
jest gave it to him. 

Schoolmistress —Well, Bobby, dear, I must pardon you this 
time, bat control your temper the best you can. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— 1 want information about the origin of ths expression ‘‘ red 
tape.”” If you can give the exp!anation, will you kindly inform 
me? I was asked the question by a pupil, and feel as if I wanted 


to make a epecial effort under those circumstances to find out. 
E. Cc. B. 


‘Red tape’? comes from ‘‘red ribbon,’’ used for tying up 
official packages. As early as 1658, an advertisement offered a rc- 
ward for a little bundle of papers tied with a red taps, etc. It was 
first satirically applied to official routine by Sidney Smith, io 
speaking of Sir J. MoIntosh. 


— Please tell me the proper way to address Lord Alfred 
Tennyson ? 


— When was the Wise Age, to whieh I often ovo allusions ? 
WESTMORELAND, 


TRACY. 


—To “Jadith’s’” recent 

query, What is the plural of 
postmaster -general ?’’ _post- 
masters-general is given as the 

form. According to this, gen- 

’ eral here is regarded as an ad- 
jective, but is it 80 any more 


tenant - general, brigadier - gen- 


examples should we not say, 
lieutenant - generals, etc., re- 


noun ? P, 
— What was the original number of minute men, and why were 
they so called ? DisTRICT SCHOOL. 


— Is it trae that in some countries the Jews are denied the rights 


of citizenship ? T. H. L. 
— Who said ‘‘ The first hour of the morning is the rudder of 
the day’”’ ? 
Who was ‘‘ Thomas Boston, born 1676 ? 7, 


— Will you kindly tell me of some book that will tell how to 
organize a meeting, elect officers, and transact ench business as 
would come before an ordinary society ? 

Will some one who knows of such a book write us? We have 
had several similar questions, and would like to know of good 
books on the subject.—[ Ep. 

— To ‘ B. E. L.’”?: The motto of Washington is Alki, meaning 
“‘ By and By’’; North Dakota, “ Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever ’’ ; South Dakota, ‘ Under God the People Rale.’’ 

— To“ J.T. [think all immigrants are thoroughly ex- 
amined by inspectors, and if in their jadgment vaccination is called 
for, it ia done. The report of the National Board of Health will 
give all necessary information on such subjects. 

— To “ Lewis T.”’: I think Wadsworth, in speaki i 
used the words you quote :— tthe 


** Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea,— 
Pare as the naked heaven, majestic, free.”’ 


Mapex, 


EDUCATION. 


than in the combination lieu- 


eral, quartermaster general, ma- 
jor-general, etc.? In all these 


garding general as iteelf a 


Vol. XXXITII—No, 24. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing : 
Esignations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little ind. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 


ral | books in inches, the number first given being the h.] 


Harper’s Scuoot Speakers. J. and II. By James 

Baldwin, Ph.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The first of these very excellent books is devoted to pieces 
adapted to the celebration of the new American holidays, Arbor 
Day and Memorial Day. These holidays have been in most states 
happily associated with the public schools, and in providing a vol- 
ume of simple and appropriate selections to be used on such occa. 
sions the author bas exercised a refined taste and a correct judg- 
ment as to what will please and interest young orators. (Gorge 
William Cartis furnishes a characteristically graceful and eloquent 
introduction to the part devoted to Arbor Day, and there are ful! 
and practical directions for the setting out and care of trees in 
schoolyards, ete. The selections for Memorial Day include many 
of the standard patriotic pieces, in prose and verse, and are of such 
a character as to impress upon young hearts the fact that patriotism 
is not merely an abstract sentiment, but a matter so rea! that malti- 
tudes of men have given their lives for their country, and that the 
world has ever held in honor their valor and self-sacrifice. 

The Graded Selections of Vol. II. are well calculated to foster a 
good taste in poetry, to stimulate the imagioation, to improve the 
intellect, and to farnish a pleasant entertainment for speakers and 
listeners. Both these volumes will give eminent satisfaction in 
school use and are worthy additions to any library. 


Leaat Hyarene; or, How to Avorn Litigation. By 
A. J. Hirechl. Printed at Davenport, lowa. Price, $2.50. 

‘* Legal Hygiene’’ is not a dry-as-dust treatise full of techni- 
calities and tedious arguments, but a most original and sprightly 
law library for the people, in a handy volume of 200 clearly 
printed pages. It is a multum in parvo of legal knowledge, written 
in plain, concise English, which may be readily understood by non- 
professional persons, and has the great merit of dealing with small 
every-day caces such as are constantly coming up to annoy and per- 
plex the property-holder and business man. Its pages are devoted 
more to showing people how to avoid litigation than to directions 
for those already isvolved. The author who is a prominent membar 
of the Iowa bar, has had the common experience of lawyers in hav- 
ing many cases when even the most general knowledge of simple 
legal principles would have prevented much trouble and expense. 
“ Oar children,”’ says he, ‘‘ are taught to coatract debts, perhaps ia 
four languages, but not taught to avoid ia a single one debts o: 
most expensive business blunders.’’ 

The practical hints, good sdvica and valuable iuformation con- 
tained in Mr. Hirschl’s book make its teachings exceedingly use- 
fal to the general public, while its bright, witty and conversational 
style will interest all readers. 


Tue Century. Bound Volume, XLI; New Series, 
XIX., from November, 1890, to April, 1891. New York: The 
Century Company. Price. in Green Cloth, $2.75; in Gold Cloth, 
$3.00; in balf Russia, $4 00 

This superbly illustrated volume contains six numbers of this 
popular monthly magazine, from November, 1890, to April, 1891, 
and has 960 pages. There are 422 illustrations, includiog twenty- 
eight full-psge engravings. The articles are timely and very in- 
structive and valuable, including tales of adventure, sketches, serial 
and short stories, poems, ete. The famous California papers are 
included in this volume. They give a vivid description of Cali- 
fornia from the conqaest by Gen. John C, Frémout down to the 
gold discoveries. Three instalments from the noted Talleyrand 
memoirs are printed in advance of the publication of the book in any 
country. The times of Napol:on and Josephine are fally treated 
and illustrated. Travel in Thibat, Africa, expeditions to Mount 
St. Elias by Schwatka and Russel!, papers oa the American Navy 
of great interest, a vast number of serial and short stories of high 
literary excellence, and a marvelou: se-ies of illustrated papers 
on art, together with miscellaneous papers on various subjects, 
essays, poems, topics of the time, open letters, bric-a brac, etc., 
combine te make this one of the most valuable and inatructive vol- 
umes for home and general reading that could possibly be produced. 
The binding and mechanical execution of the book is excellent. 


First Steps 1x Execrriciry. By Chas. Barnard. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 141 pp., 64x5. Price, 75 cts. 
This work describes in simple language a number of interesting 

experiments in electricity that may be performed in echool or at 
home. These experiments are neither difficult nor dangerous, and 
for the most part require only the simplest apparatus. Their aim 
is to enable young students to obtain a general idea of the laws gov- 
erning this wonderfal force, and to understand the principles under- 
lying the great modern inventions in electricity now used in the 
arts, in business, and in manufactures. The experiments are pro- 
gressive, ranging from the prodaction of sparks from a cat's fur to 
work with electro magnets and induction coils, An outfit compris- 
ing most of the articles used in these experiments will be sent by 
the publishers for $1.50, boxed and post-paid. 


Tae Lire or WittiAm Tecumsen By W. 
Fletcher Johnson. With an Introduction by Major Ganeral 0. 
O. Howard, U. S. A. Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros, 607 pp., 


at x 54. 
he limits of a one-volume biography cannot, necessarily, allow 
for mach detail in giving an account of the life, genius, and achieve- 
ments of such a man as General Sherman, neither could any num- 
ber of such volumes take the place of his own perzonal memoirs, 
yet Mr. Jobnson’s work, though mainly a compendiam, is exceed- 
ingly well done, and in this popular form will find a welcome in 
thousands of homes thronghout the country. Some of the chapters 
have been furnished by war editorials and the writings of field cor- 
respondenta which the author has collected and carefully preserved ; 
others contain letters and quotations from officers who were actively 
engaged in the campaigns which they describe. There are also in- 
cluded extracts from several! of General Sherman’s most memorable 
speeches and many of the tributes paid to his memory by the 
nation’s most distinguished men. The text is fully illustrated by 
battle scenes and portraits, and there ic a fine ateel-engraved fron- 
tispiece of the great hero taken in the zenith of his fame. 
Messrs. MaomiLtan are rapidly increasing the list of 
their ‘‘ English Classics.” These volumes are admirably suited for 
school use. E:ch volume includes an introdaction and very ample 
$y in addition to the text’ The low price does not in the least 
~ to @ poor paper, printing or binding, Among the recent ad- 
‘Hous are Shakespeare’s Hamlet ’’ and Coriolanus,’’ edited by 
Deighton ; Scott’s Lady of the Lake,” edited by Prof. G. H. 
of Kambakonan College, and Tennyson’s ‘Coming 
rthur,” and the “ Passing of Arthur,” edited by Prof. F. J. 
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Tue Epucation or Grirus. By Fénelon. Translated Sarponyx SEAL. 


from the French by Kate Lupton, M.A. (Vanderbilt Uni 
is treatise o great French archbishop, which 
called by Lamartine and other critics a 
and reason,’’ is as profitable reading for those who have the care of 
children to-day as it was for the teachers of two centuries ago. It 
ranks with the celebrated ‘‘ Emile’ of Rousseau, and was a foun- 
dation stone in its distinguished author’s temple of honor. The 
Education of Girls, first given to the public in 1687, was originally 
composed for the special purpose of assisting a friend in the task of 
rearing @ family of daughters, and displays a profound knowledge 
of the working of the hearts and minds of children. It has also a 
decided historical interest as marking the beginning in France of 
the movement which gave to girls those educational advantages so 
he translation work into English presents many diffical- 
ties, which have been ably overcome. The original has font closely 
followed, and no portion omitted, even the quotations from Script- 
ure being left in the form chosen by Féaelon. 


A Sxerca or THe Inception, Erection, anp Depioa- 
TION OF THE STATUE ERECTED BY THE STATE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE IN HONOR OF GEN. JOHN STARK. Printed at 
Manchester, N. H., by John B. Clarke. 

It was not uatil June 16, 1889, that public attention was called 
to the unpaid debt of New Hampshire to her hero’s memory. Oa 
that date the New Hampshire Society of the Sons of the Revolution 


" appointed a committee to consider ways and means for erecting a 


statae to General Stark. This statue was finally completed, and 

dedicated with impressive ceremonies in Concord on Oct. 23, 1890. 

It isa fine, commanding figare in bronz3, eight feet in height, and 

rests on a beautifully carved pedestal of New Hampshire granite. 

This souvenir volume contains the eloquent, patriotic oration by 

the Hon. James W. Patterson, LL.D., the poem by Allen East- 

man Cross, and a full account of the icatory exercises which 

were of national as well as local interest. The frontispiece ia a 

beaatifally executed illustration of the statue. 

MapameE Huspanp. By Henry Rabus- 
son. ‘Translated from the French by Frank Hanter Potter. 255 
pp. 74x5. Price, $1.00 

IERMOLA. By Joseph Ignatius Kraezewski. Translated by Mrs. 
M. Carey. 266 pp. 74x5. Price, $1.00. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Madame D' Orgevaut's Husband is fortunately a rare and uncom- 
mon type of man, and though abnormally developed in persistency 
of purpose and capacity for deceit, has bat the most rudimentary 
moral vertebrae. Madame D’Orgevaut herself isa widow, who on 
her second marriage, this time from affection, discovers that she 
has made a second mistake, and that there are a namber of unde- 
sirable complications in her husband's past life. Thongh in a cer- 
tain way interesting from the movement and conversation, the 
story cannot be called either pleasant or profitable readiog. It is 
morbid in tone and charasteristically French in treatment. 

** Termola’’ is a strongly written descriptive novel of life in that 
neglected little corner of the earth, Wolhynian Poland, where 
everything that ever lived lives still, and customs prevail for athou- 
sand years. Any on: seeking for the living tradition, perfect and 
entire, of the life of past centuries, will find it nowhere in such per- 
fection as in this isolated region. 
power and energy, the same intense patriotism and partisanship, 
and the same rare pathos which characterized ‘‘ The Jew.”’ 


The story is marked by the same M 


By Belle Gray Taylor. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 316 pp, 7$x54. Price, $1.50. 
The Sardonyx Seal is a novel inspired by a sammer’s sojourn 

on the romantic sea-beaten coast of ormandy, Some of its char- 
acters were drawn from life, and many of its incidents were actual 
occurrences, The story hinges on the finding of two lost heirs 
and the rescue of a venturesome girl from a tide-swept rock. 
Though there is even an over-abundance of material from which 
to weave a romance, it is so incoherently and hastily put together 
as to hopelessly confuse and perplex the amazsd reader who 
attempts to follow its threads. Oae of the heroines is ‘‘a lovely 
creature, too spooky perhaps for some tastes, bat tremendously 
fetching.”” The villain who is very bad indeed, departs from his 
rival wearing ‘‘a fierce black frown’’ and hissing ‘‘ maledictions 
on you!”’ with livid lips; whereupon he very properly falls over 
the cliff into the raging sea. Mention should also be made of the 
much too freqaent use of French words, some of them quite extra- 
ordinary, which from their profasion lose their piqaancy. 
work is evidently a first effort, and though its crudities are very 
apparent it has that in it which will amply warrant its author in 
trying again. 


Messrs. MAomItLan have issued a model school edi- 
tion of the seventh book of Herodotus, prepared and edited by 
Aganta F. Satler of Trinity College, Cambridge. Besides the 
text and notes, the volume contains an introduction on the subject 
of this book ; an excellent map of Greece and Asia Minor, so pre- 
pared that it can be always kept in view while reading any portion 
of the text; a map of Thermopy!=, and an appendix on the dialect 
of Herodotus. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
302 pp., 64g x4 ; price, 50 cts. 


Tuer XVI. and XVII. books of Livy have been added by 
Laach, Shewell, & Sanborn to their “ Stadent’s Series’’ of Latin 
classics. Prof. John K. Lord of Dartmouth is the editor, basing 
his work on WO! filing’s edition. The introduction is a valuable dis- 
cussion of the Hannibalic war and of its treatment by Livy. In 
addition to the notes, which have been fally indexed, the volume 
contains maps of Cannae, Lake Trasimenas, and the Western Alps, 
besides a large map of the entire sapien covered by the war. 
Lannea as Now York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 413 pages. 

rice, $1.20. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Passion Flowers and the Cross; by Emma Howard Wight. Balti- 
more: Calendar Pub Co. 

Life and Letters of Robert Mrs S therland Orr; 2 
volumes; price, $3.00 a set. Boston: oug' ton, Mifflin & Co. 

With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea; Sates Paul Mackie; 
price, $1.75. New York: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Science of Every-Day Life; by John A. Bower, F.C.S.—Science 
ag ig | to Work; by John A, Bower——How to Sha ie from Models ; 
by W. E. Sparks, ew York: Cassell & Co. 

The Student’s Manual of Greek Tragedy; edited with notes; by A 
W. Verrall; price. $1.00——Gray Days and Gold; by William Winter; 
price, 75 cents New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature (Vol. XVI.). Alden’s 
Manifold Cyclopedia (Vol. $7). New York: John B. Alden. 

oy | Ward Beecher; by John R. Howard; price, 75 cents. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Lamb's Essays; selected and annotated by Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom ; price, os. Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

For King and Fatherland, 1870; edited with notes; by E. P. Ash, 
.A. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Why I Am What I Am; by various authors. New York: J. &. 


Ogilvie. 


he present for its pupils 


MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The 18th annual meeting of the city superintendents of public 
schools convened in the senate chamber in. | ror se the evening of 
May 21. The attendance was the largest that has ever gathered at 
these meetings, nearly al! the principal cities and villages of lower 
Michigan being represented. 

The first topic presented was ‘‘ Observational Geography,’’ by 
Supt. Gilman C. Fisher of Muskegan. He emphasized three 
points, viz.: 1 Geography should be taught in connection with 
science, 2. It should be so taught as to stimulate thought. 3. It 
should be an important means for the cultivation of language. 
The arguments io establishing the different points were illus- 
trated by means of gloves, charts of comparison, and map-sketching. 

At the morning session Sapt. Stuart MacKibbin of Marshall read 
an elaborate paper on the ‘‘ Revision of the Course of Study.” 
He believed the high school should accomplish much more than at 
He would place the beginning of language 
study, Latin, and Garman, in the grammar grades. Much more 
valuable work in science, language, and mathematics should be 
done in the grades from the sixth to the eighth inclusive. A care- 
ful comparison was made of the work accomplished in the Michigan 
high schools with that of the Eastern preparatory schools, the 
French lycée, and the German gymnasia. 

Sapt. W. H. Honey of Monroe, in discussing the same topic, 
presented a tabulated outline of the course of study followed in his 
schools, in which science and French are begun in the fourth grade, 
Latin in the sixth, Greek and German in the eighth, and all con- 
tinued to the close of the twelfth grade, with from two to four rec- 
itations each week. In these schools the ‘‘ departmantal plan”? is 
adopted and each teacher gives instruction in his special subject 
through al! the grades. 

An inepiring paper on the ‘‘ Greatest need of the Teacher’ was 
read by Prin. O. H. Carson of Lansing High School. The first of 
the greatest needs of our schools to-day is cultured men and women 
to direct them. The second is a powerful spiritual agency to coun- 
teract the material tendency and tarn life into the channels in which 
it should go. From wide study, from an opening of the mind to 
impressions of trath, of whatever nature it may be,—truth of com- 
merce, trath of science, truth of art; from mingling with men, and 
thus breaking down the narrow spirit of isolation and coming into 
the broader one of commanity of thought,—by these means will 
cuiture‘come, a culture that will uplift the teacher and inspire the 
child, a calture that, when supplemented by technical education, 
will give to the profession a higher standing, to the teacher a larger 
power, and to the child a broader outlook. 

A paper was read by Sapt. Albert Jennings of Manistee, on 
Arithmetic,—How Much and How ?”’ Ano outline was given of 
the work that should be accomplished below and in the high school, 
with some discussion of methods. He favored at least two distinct- 
ively mental arithmetic exercises each week to the end of the high 
school course. 

Supt. C. N. Kendall of East Saginaw presented a paper on 
School Visitation.” The power of the superintendent should be 
asa leader of teachers. This power lies in his integrity and person- 
ality. ‘These are more important than the course of study. His visits 
should brighten, cheer, enéourage; he should always tell teachers 
their faults kindly and privately; should commend as well as 
criticise. 

For all sessions the Lansing High School choir furnished excellent 
music. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Supt. W. H. Cheever, Lansing; Vice-Pres., Supt. J. W. Simmons, 


Owasso; Sec. and Treas.—Supt. A. S. Whitney, Mt. Clemens, 


More New Books. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, 5 Somerset Srt., BOsTON, 
Have just published the following new books: 


WENZEL’S COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE EXECUTIVE AND!CLARY’S HILLERNS’ HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE,—once required 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, ENGLAND, and GERMANY, so arranged 
that comparisons can readily be made, and unlike anything hitherto published. 
Indispensable to every teacher of Civil Government. 


20 cents. 


HOUGHTON’S FRENCH BY READING. A new method of learning 
Rapid and easy reading, and the easy acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary, are made prominent, grammatical rules being given only 
Four charming French stories form the basis. 


French on the inductive plan. 


as the need for them arises. 
Sample copy sent postpaid on receipt of $1.12. 


WHITING’S COMPLETE MUSIC READER. 


elementary course, vocal exercises, solfeggios, three and four part songs for 
mixed and female voices, sacred choruses, etc., an unusually interesting and 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 75 cents. 


useful book for High Schools. 


GEORGE’S BURKE'S FOUR AMERICAN ORATIONS, and LET- 


TER TO THE SHERIFFS OF BRISTOL, with scheme for analysis of 
Sample cloth in cloth, 60 cents ; boards, 40 cents. 


style, notes, etc. 


HYATT’S INSECTA: Of great value to every teacher of natural history. 


Price, $1.25. 


SHEPARD’S BRIEF CHEMISTRY, Organic and Inorganic. 
cise and comprehensive view of the main formulas of chemical science. Experi- 
ments easily performed. Apparatus and chemicals required inexpensive. Well 
adapted to schools where time and laboratory facilities are limited. Sample free 
to anyone wishing to change text-books in Chemistry, and to schools using 


Professor Shepard’s larger book. Price, 80 cents. 
HELLER’S STIFTER’S DAS HAIDEDORF. 


school or college. 


Sample copies sent for 


with the demands for 


Contains a condensed 
Price, 60 cents, cloth ; 


of complete series. 


New Edition. 


A Choice Selection for 
especially for Sunday 


ments for entrance to New England Colleges. 


FONTAINE’S MERIMEE'S COLOMBA. Also recommended by the 


Commission which drafted requisitions for entrance to New England Colleges. 


WILLIAMS’ COMPOSITION 


Price, go cts. 


by a Commission of New England Colleges, now prescribed by Regents of 
University of New York. 


SANDERSON’S TROIS CONTES CHOISIS PAR DAUDET. 
ingenious stories suited to third year students. 
by the Commission of New England Colleges. 


WARREN’S SANDEAU’S MLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE. Prepared 


Three 
Prescribed for fitting schools 
Price, 15 Cts. 


rapid reading in mind; also recommended in require- 
Price, 30 cts. 


40 cents, boards. 


THOMPSON’S MODEL AND OBJECT SERIES OF DRAWING 
BOOKS. Samples free to schools contemplating a change, 


Send for circular 


AND RHETORIC BY PRACTICE, 


Sample free to schools contemplating a change. 


SMITH’S STUDIES IN NATURE AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


A combination of object lessons with language. 


A con-|GIDE’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, with introduc- 
tions by Professor Bonar, of Oxford University, and Professor Clark of Smith 


College. Sample copies sent only on receipt of $1.50. 


FOUR NEW OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS, bearing on the early history 
of the Puritans, 5 cents each. 


MAP OF PALESTINE in “ Progressive Outline Map Series.” 


Sample sent for 50 cents. 


Prepared 
School classes. 2 cents each; $1.50 per hundred. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, . . . 


Send for new complete catalogue, just ready. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 22-26: Arkansas State Assoc. ; Mt. Nebo. 
June 24-26: Kentucky S:ate Assoc. ; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: N. W. States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 6,7, 8: N. Y. State Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 6-9: Amer. Inst. of Instr. ; Bethlehem, N.H. 
Jaly 7-9: West Virginia Assoc. ; Buckingham. 
July 7: Southern Teachers’ Assoc. ; Chattanooga. 
Jaly 14-17: Nat. Educ’! Assoc. ; Toronto, Canada. 


INDIANA. 
Indiana Educational League, — Indiana has 


launched an admirably-planned institation. The lasted to the of Lawrence high 
school for the coming year. 


or of this organization is the forma'ion 
of pontion public opinion in regard to edaca- 
tional interests and school legislation; the 
cultivation of a high standard of professional 
ethics, and the mutaal support and protection of 
its members. It consists of an executive council 
and local assemblies formed thereunder. Each 
congressional district is entitled to two members 


than $1.00. One-half of these mi 
forwarded to the treasurer of the league. 

Each local assembly collects from each of its 
passive members an annual contribution of at least 
$2 00, and one-half of this is forwarded to the 
treasurer of the league. ‘ 

No fee or contribution is required of honorary 
members. 

The term of office of each member of the execu- 
tive council expires on the first Saturday in March 
of each year, but each member continues to serve 
until a successor is elected and qualified. 


KANSAS. 
Prof. W. H. Jobnson, formerly of Emporia 
high school, has been teaching classes in the S ate 
Normal the latter part of the current year. He is 


Kanaas citizens have organized to raise $100 000 
for the state’s representation at the Columbian 
Exposition. Moch has been said in the news- 
papers to the effect that the schools were to raise 
the money to erect the Kansas building. The 
committee in general charge of the matter has not 


of the executive council to be appointed by dele- | i vill respond handsomely in the effort to 


tes from the local assemblies in said districts. 
The executive council is to elect a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and such other officers as it may 


urer, and two other members of the council ap- 
pointed by the latter, shall constitute the central 
rd 


For the immediate organization of the league 
the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association ap- 


inted an execative committee of five, to dis-|32o0n the 18th inst. — 
shea all the duties of the executive council and| the Dayton schools will be held on the 19th. 


central board until the first Saturday in March, 


. The local bli ized under | ent of the Dayton schools for the seventh time. 
Pager E. W. Weaver has been re-elected to the Bellevue 


the direction of the executive council, 


ist of at least t ti bers, the member-| schools at an increased salary. 
board has voted to relieve the superintendent of 


the principalship of the high school, increasing his 
tendent in the public echools of Indiana who has|salary to $2000, and creating a high school prin- 
had three years’ experience, or, having had one |cipalship, with a salary of $1600 


ship to consist of active, passive, and honorary 
members. Any teacher, principal, or superin- 


year’s experience holds a diploma from a state 


normal sctool is eligible to active membership.|#°r Browder, deceased, as superintendent of the 
After the organization of any local assembly, a| Frankfort schools. 


four-fifths vote will be necessary to the election of 


new members. Any other person who contributes remain at that place in epite of the fact that he 
to a local assembly the sum provided for in the| was offered an increase of salaryby theV evay, 
by-laws is considered a passive member, and le) Tone board. 


entitled to receive all publications of the league and 


to attend all public meetings and entertainments |‘ greesing favorably. 
of the local assembly on the same terms as are ac- | county superintendents bold examinations for pu- 
Honorary member- | Pils who have finished the state course. During 
ship may be conferred by a two thirds vote of any | the annual county inetitute an evening is set apart 
local assembly upon legislators, school officials, |for conferring certificates upon those who have 
passed a successful examination. 


corded to active members. 


ministers, members of the press and benefactors 
of educational institutions and such honorary 
members have the privilege accorded passive 
members. 

The executive council has authority to devise a| 
method for the organization of local assemblies 
and to devise plans for the management of the 
affairs of the league and for the attainment of its 
pu 


rposes. 

Kuch local assembly requires of each one of its 
active members an initiation fee of not lesa than 
$1.00, and, in addition, an annual fee of not less 


: : year is something over thirteen hundred. Is any 
deem advisable. The president, secretary, treas-| 1. institution of the kind able to report a 


larger number. 


|the young men acqoit themselves well. Professor 


adopted any such plan. It is thought that the 


present a good educational exhibit. F 
The State normal school enrollment for this 


KENTUCKY. 
The Newport High School graduates a class of 


The first commencement of 
R. M. Mitchell has been re-elected superintend- 


The Covington 


Eight applicants are anxious to succeed Profes- 


Professor Melcher, of Carrollton has decided to 


The work of grading the county schools is pro- 
At the end of the year the 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Gko. E. KN&rpger, Winona 
The graduating exercises of the Winona Normal 
School were held in Normal Hall on the 27th of 
May. The class numbered fifty. The exercises 
were of an unusually high order; especially did 


Poelps, formerly president of the Normal, was 
present, and delivered the address to the class, 


i 
nimum fees a to the first class; of these schools, one is! 


session 40 weeks in the year, four 38, and all 
4 rest 36 weeks. The normal schools set the ex- 
ample in this matter, as the length of the normal 
year is 36 wee 

In making up the corps of teachers for next 
year at Albert Lea, it was found necessary to elect } 
four new teachers to fill vacancies caused by resig- 
nations. Supt. W. J. Schmitz was re€lected at ao 
increase of salary. This was well deserved, He 
will receive $1,500. ; 

The question of continuing the teaching of Ger- 
man in the lower grades of the St. Paul schools is 
now occupying the attention of the authorities. It 
seems to be a difficult matter to decide, as the 
board is divided as to the best course. 


The many friends of Prin, C. L. Greenough of 
the Albert Scheffer Sehool, St. Paul, will regret 
to learn that hie health will no longer permit him 
to continue hia work. But the school board does 
the proper thing in keeping his name upon the 
pay-roll for the rest of this year. om 

The summer schools in Minnesota, for giving 
academic training to teachers, seem to be a settled 
thing. It is intended to establish ten such 
schools, locating them at a distance from the four 
normal schools, so that the outlying counties may 
be especially benefited. These schools will be 
held four weeks, the teaching to be done largely 
by members of the faculties of the normal schools. 


MICHIGAN, 


The present season will be one of great activity 
throughout Montana in the line of building school 
houses. Livingston, Bozeman, Missoula, Helena 
and Great Falls are erecting fine buildings. 

At the last regular meeting of the Helena 
Board of Education the election of teachers for the 
next school year occurred. Salaries were ad- 
vanced from $5 to $15 per month. The scale of 
salaries for next year will stand as follows: $90 
per month for first grade, $85 for second, $80 for 
third, fourth, fifty and sixth, $85 for seventh, 
$90, for eighth and $100 for assistants in the high 
school. The principal of the high school receives 
$1800 per year. Special teachers in writing, 
drawing and vocal music receive $90 per month. 
The average compensation per month in the 
achools is nearly $90. 

The Montana summer normal school of normal 
methods promis2s to be a succass in every particu- 
lar. It bas been decided to add vocal music to the 
curriculum of study. 

The graduating exercises of the Helena high 
school took place ia St. Paul’s M. E Church 
Thursday evening, May 28. 


MARYLAND, 


The Baltimore Board of Educati»n recently ap- 
pointed a special committee to formolate a series 
of rules to regulate the promotion and grading of 
teachers. The committea reported as follows: 

1, That all female teachers employed in the 
public schools of Baltimore city, except those in 
the female high schools, be grouped into four 
> wit to be designated, respectively, A, B, 


"2. That in c'ass A shall be grouped all the 
third assistants in male grammar schools, third | 


There are 16 state high schools in Minnesota be- 


assistants in female grammar echools, and assist- 


ants in primary schools. 

3 That in class B shall be grouped all second 
assistants in male grammar school, second assist- 
an‘s in female grammar cchcols, and teachers in 
charge of the beginners grade ia primary schools. 

4, That in class C shall be grouped all first ag- 
sistants of female grammar schools, principals of 
primary schools and female first assistants of male 
grammar schools. 

5. That in class D shall be grouped all princi- 
pals of female grammar echools. 

6. That all new appointees shall be assigned to 
class A. 

7. That vacancies in class B shall be filled from 
class A, and the local committee in whose school 
said vacancy in claes B shall occur must confine its 
choice in filling said vacancy to teachers in class 
A in schools of the same committee. 

8. That vacancies in class C shall be filled from 
class B, with restrictions of Resolution 7. 

9. That vacancies in class D shall be filled from 
class C. without the restrictions of Resolution 7. 

10 That no teacher can be promoted under this 
act oftener than once in two years. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, W1LLIAM E. HOOVER, Larimore, 

The 1,456 school houses of North Dakota ac- 
commodate 30,821 pupils. 

The Dakota Land and Colonization Co. donates a 
block to the citizan of Dickinson for a new school 


site. 

Oa Arbor day, the children of the Grand Forks 
public schools voted the wild rose to be the most 
popular flower. It is the most prolific of native 
fl»wers in this atate. 

Work has been begun on the Red River Valley 
University (Methodist) at Wapheton. The build- 
ing is to be four stories high, with basement. It 
will be a handsome building, fitted with all mod- 
ern improvements and conveniences. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, late president of State 
University at Grand Forks, will open a young 
ladies’ seminary in California. — 

Langdon will erect a fine school building the 
coming summer, 

Larimore now has one of the largest common 
school libraries of any school in the state. 

Supt. Geo. S. Fisher has been reé ected by the 
Jamestown school board. 

J. J. Armstrong, superintendent of East Grand 
Forks school, and Saperintendent Shirley, county 


HOW'S THIS? 


We offer Oae Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hali’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. & Co., Prors., Topepo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last }5 years and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm 
Wrst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 

gists, Tok do, O 

_Hall’s Catarrh Care is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous snrfaces of 
the system. Testimonials cent free. Price Te. 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
without positions. 


SUMMER COURSE 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


For prospectus address BARON NILS POSSE, 


| Gymnasium, Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


(Martha's Dinepard Summer School 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, 1891. 


The Oldest Summer School, 
The Largest and the Best. 


The Best Location: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. ©, W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, 


iving full 
Send for Large Circular §epahmeut 
— club and 
A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
47 Cedar 8t., Worcester, Mass. 


information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
8, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
ombination rates, board, ete. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY. President, 
£0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, ‘*%i83"°": 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, 
close with graduating exercises and concert, WREDNE 
mM. Holt, Director, assisted by the followir 
Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
SDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26 
bg eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 


merson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and 


most advanced School «f Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Denton, Head- 
School; Prof Thes. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield, Mass a. 
N. E. Journal of Education; Leuis C. Kleen, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Mine Sone- 


hine Band, author of “ Practical Methoa of Sing 


ing”; “Wise Sara ©. Dunning, and others. Send 


or circulars containing a!l information. Address A.M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Branches taught: French. German, Italian, S nish 
Latin, Greek, Anglo Saxon, Karly Bngtteh Chem’ 
istry Drawing, Paintina, Wood Carving, Mathe- 
mitices, Physical Training, English Literature, | 


For Program address the Director, 


and Library Economy | eee 


Amherst Summer school. 
Fifteenth Session at &mherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Native French, German, and Italian Teachers.— 
Oral, or Inductive Method. — Superior advantages. 
— Charming location — Cultivated society. 

Improvement Combined with Recreation. 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


The Summer Session of the N 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND Pa 


Scientific work. Reasonable rates. 


ELOCUTION +> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


School of Elocuti 
RK on and Oratory will be 


Instruetive ¢ 
SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPEIS 


» N. W., July 5 to August £4. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


West Madison Square, NEW YVORK. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


» and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Normal Courses for Teachers. 


For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 


Anditoriam, CHICAGO. 


UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of in- 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 
University: 

Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 


English, Phystes (2 courses), 
German, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French, Field Engineertng ‘2 courses), 
Botany, Physical Training, 


Chemistry (4 courses), 


and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 


For circulars, application should be made to 


SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


An Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in piacere among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 OO in ivory. Everyrazor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra orC.O D., 


pax NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


GEO. 


and Normal Study, 


At New London, N. H. 


W. GARDNER., D.D., New London, N. Hi. 


CHICKERING & Co 


TEACHERS introduced to School Officials. 
SCHOOLS supplied with Teachers. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY negotiated. 
+» 28 School Street, Boston, Mass- 


make 100 PER and win $74.8 CASH Prizes 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B way,N. i 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to2 daze, No pay till cured. 
OR. J,.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohic. 


| | 
i 
| — 
4 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Chickering Educational Agency 
| 


June it, 1891, 
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superintendent of Grand Forks county, have 
qualified for the practice of law. 

The school board of Hillsboro has decided to 
organize a high school with a fu!l course of stady. 

Superintendent Ogden announces an examina- 
tion of candidates for state certificates to be held 
at the following times and places: Bismarck, 
June 11; Jamestown, June 11; Fargo, Jane 15; 
Grand Forks, June 15; Devils Lake, Jane 18; 
Lisbon, Jane 18. A fee of five dollars will be 
charged each applicant to be used to aid in estab- 


lishing avd maintaining the State Reading Circle. | R. L 
A majority of the members of the board of uni- W 


versity school lands, met at Bismarck recenily, and 
acted upon the report of Col. Power, their finld 
agent. Arrangements were made to have the 
vacant lands and tracts on which filings have been 
entered, but not completed, inspected by the vari- 
ous county assessors and the same eubmitted. It 
is found that a large amount of really valuable 
land can be secured to make up the acreage do- 
nated by the general government to our education 
and charitable institutions. 


NEW YORK, 


The Forty-sixth annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Saratoga Spriogs, July 6, 7 and 8, 1891. 


Officers 1899-’91 are Presiden*, James M. Mitne, 
Oneonta; Vice-Presidents. A. G. Slocum, Corvuing; 
Julia Richman, New York; Ella L. Richardson, 
Auburn; Wayland Stearns, Mohawk. Kec. Sece’ty., 
Welland Hendrick, Saratoga. Assist. Rec. Sec’ty, 
A. M Wrieht, Waterville. [Cransportation Agent, 
Artbur Cooper, 292 Broadway. N Y_ Treazurer, ©. 
N. Cobb, Oneonta. Supt. of Exhibits, Johu F. 
Woodhull, 9 University Place, New York. 

PROGRAM. 

Monday Evening — Address of Welcome, by Hon. 
T. F. Hamilton pe Springs. Response by the 
President, James . Milne, Ph.D, Oneonta. 
Annual Educational Address: ‘ Education and 
Citizenship.” Hon. Stewart L Woodford, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday Morning — Symposium: “Educational 
Forces outside of the Public Schools.” * Church 
Schools.”’ Bro Azarias, De La Salle Institute, New 
York City; ** Technical Schools,” Supt H. W. Comp- 
ton, Toledo, Ohio; *‘ Private Schools,’ Prin. A. G 
Benedict, Houghton Seminary, Clinton; ‘ University 
Extension,” Melvil Dewey, LL D., Sec. Board of 
Regents, Albany. 

Afternoon —** The Place of History in our Public 
Schools,’ Charles J Little, LL.D , Syracuse Univer- 
sity; “State History.’ Prin. Welland Hendrick, 
Saratoga Springs; ‘‘ United States History,” T. F. 
Donnelly, New York. 

Evening— Annual Address of State Superinten- 
dent, Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, LL D 
Wednesday Morning- * The Adjustment of the 
Course of Study in View of the Demands for General 
Culture and for Special Vocations,” Hon. W A 
Harris, LI..D., Commissioner of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C.; ** The Teacher as He [s,’’ Hon. Chas. 
R Skinner Albany; “The Teacher as He Should 
Be,” C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. Discussion: William 
J. Milne, LUD, Pres. State Normal College, 
Albany; N. L. Andrews, LL D., Colgate University, 
Hamilton 

Afternoon — ‘‘ The Effect on School Legislation of 
the Royal Educational Commissions of Great 
Britain.” W H. Maxwell, Ph.D, Supt. of Schools, 
Brooklyn. Discussion: Augustus 8. Downing, State 
Conductor of Institutes, Palmyra; A. B. Blodgett, 
Supt. of Schools, Syracuse. 


TENNESSEE 


The State Teachers’ Association holds its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting on Lookout 


Mountain, Chattanooga, July 7 and 8. 

Officers: President. Wharton S Jones, Memphis; 
Secretary, Frank Goodman Nashville. Executive 
Committee: Frank M. Smith, Knoxville; H. D 
Huffaker, Chattanooga; W. T. White, Knoxville; 
W. J. Grannis, Lebauon; W. T. Watson, Memphis. 


PROGRAM. 


Tuesday Morning — Address of Welcome, by Ex- 
Gov. Robt. Tayloi, Chattanooga. Response by 
Rev. G. W. F. Price, D.D.. Nashville. 

Arternoon —‘** Higher Education of Woman,” by 
B. 8. Foster, Chairman; W. J. Grannis, Secretary ; 
Superintendents Geo Leslie, T. Hale, J. W. 
Duggan, M. R. M. Burke. Amon Gross, E. Mears, J. 
W. Blair, L A. Wilson, J H. Judd, H. D. Wyatt, 
Thomas H Paine, Price Thomas, A. Ruth. ‘‘ How 
Sha'l Pupils be Passed from Grade to Grade ?”’ by 
Capt.C S Douglas, Chairman; W. T. White, Secre- 
tary. Superintendents Z H. Brown, C H. Collier, 
W. A. Ramsey, D. W. Boyer, Milton Hoover, J. R. 
McDonald, T. L Bryan, D.C. Arnold, J. W. Stewart, 
Miss Jennie Ritchie. M C. Sidwell, Miss Alice E. 
Graves, W. Mack Fuqua, B. A. Tucker, E. W. 
Brown, B. C. Jackson. 

Evening — Address: “God in History,” by 
Nicholas M. Williams. 

Wednesday Morning—*‘A Uniform Course of 
Study for the Public Schoo's of the State (a) 
Primary Schools, (b) Secondary Schools, (c) State 
University.”” by Frauk M. Smith, Chairman ; T. C. 
Karns, Secretary Superintendents Chas. Mason, 
T. B. Kelley, T. £. Hardy, John Hannah, Merritt 
Eslick, Jr, E. M. Wright, W M. Carey, IN. 
Rolan, W. 8. Dykes, W. R Wilson, A. S Abernathy, 
H. 8. Kennedy. W 8 Winningham, J. W. Baker, 
Cc. C. Justus, L V. Woodiee, McC. H. Jackson, Miss 
Bessie Moore, W. A. Tanner ‘The Four Factors 
in School Life. (a) Parent, (b) Pupil, (c) Teacher, 
(d) Officers,” by Miss Jennie M. Higbee, Chairman ; 
Miss Mollie Pierce, Secretary. Superipterdents J. 
©. Tucker. C. Th. Kellogg, J. M. McCallie, H. B. 
Wallace, W. B. VanCleave, Jr.. J H. Brickhouse. 
Hiram Pharis, D. C. Hill, J. © Ford, Mrs. L. 4. 
Watkins, G. W. Sutton, J.C. Price, D A. Tate. M. 
J. Miller, M. R. Abernathy. 8. G. Galbreath, W. 
Jarrett, Miss Nanoie Scott, J. D. Campbell, R. P. 
Donnelly, L. Donaldson, J. RK. Brown, J. W. Card- 
well, T. H. Drake, E. M. Collins, Miss Julia Smith, 
Joseph Scott. 

Afternoon —“ The Hand in Education,” by Dr. C. 


EASTERN TEACHES who wish better salarie* 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated aa strictly confidential. 


W. Dabney, Jr, Chairman: W. T. M 
Secretary, Superintendents A. Livin aa 
4 . M. 


J 
Benton, M. J. Setser, P. L. Rarne 
Thompson, 8S. M. Turner, A. H. Matlock, W. i. 
a -__** Teaching English,” by Dr C. 
Kent, Chairman; N D. Overall, Teoretntn” Super 
intendents J. W. Graham. 8. Frontis, Mrs, E. 

. J. Wor .N. 

Nellie Donnell, J. G Brot 
Harr, Miss Pattie Malone, J. A. Cotton, J 


Chairman ; Hon. P. A. 
pan eg A. Lyon, Secretary; Hon. Lee 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Additions are being made at the Agricultural 
State College at Orono in av engineering building, 
and one for the dairy school to be established in 
September. The only other such school in the 
United States is in Wisconsin. 


At a meeting of the Echo editors last week at 
Colby, Gao. W. Singer of Waldoboro was elected 
editor for 1892. 

Professor Hutchins lectared at Bowdoin re- 
cently on ‘‘ Photography.’’ 

The Commencement programs for Jane are an- 
nounced from all the colleges, leading academies 
and schools. 

Mrs Jessie Southwick of Boston School of Ora- 
tory will be the reader at the graduating exercises 
at Bates. Kneisel’s quartette of Boston will also 
attend. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cashing Academy, Ashburnham, holds its Com- 
mencement Week, June 14-19 :—Sunday : Bacea- 
laureate Sermon at Congregational Church ; Chris- 
tian Union Anniversary at Academy Chapel. 
Tuesday: Oral Examination of Classes; Junior 
Prize Speaking in theevening. Wednesday: Gym- 
sastic Exhibition; Annual Meeting of Trustees ; 
Class Day Exercises and Papils' Concert ia the 
evening. Thursday: Commencement Address by 
Prof. L. T. Townsend of Boston University ; Com- 
mencement Dinner; Interesting After-dinner Ad- 
dreeses by graduates and guests; Class Reception. 
oe : Entrance Examinations, beginning at 

a. m. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Miss M. R. Carroll of Norwich, having com- 
pleted her studies at the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, bas been appointed 
teacher of the primary grade of the model school 
at Pratt [nstitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary T. Almy, also of the Norwich Free 
Academy, normal department, has received an 
appointment to the model school of the New York 
College for Trainirg of Teachers. 

Misses Randall, Peck, and Smith are in charge of 
the schools in the first district. Colchester. 

Prof. A. B. Morrill of Willimantic Normal, 
spoke on Paychology before the Greenville teach- 
ers, Jane 2d. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is being expressed 
by Yale sophomores over the required course in 
Latin plays during the present term. The authors 
in question are Terence and Plautas. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 


The Hampden Connty Teachers’ Arsociation 
held ite forty-fourth meeting at Springfield, May 
20. The following were the officers elected at the 
business meeting : President, Miss Laura C Hard- 
ing of Westfield; vice-president, Charles Jacobus 
of Springfield; secretary, Mary B Rayner of 


Chicopee; treasurer, W. F. Nichols of Holyoke. 


Agent A. W. Edson presented an interesting 
paper on the improvement of the public school 
system : We must keep abreast of the times and 
expect progress in this as is in other lines of the 
world's work. The school of to-day is more and 


more understood to exist for the child, rather than 
the child for the school. Development and power, 


rather than information, a training of all the 
mental faculties rather than the memory alone, 


a constant appeal to intelligence and thought even 
with little folks, are the characteristics of an in- 
tellectual edacation. 


teaching. 


It is quite common to hear methods belittled, 
critics confounding method with manner or de- 
vice, as they have in mind some stereotyped way 
of presenting subjects, bat a method founded on 


correct principles, on the laws of mental growth, 


on the true order of studies, is a most desirable 


requisition. A stady of the child has led to more 


rational methods in his instruction. From a care- 


fal study of mind-growth and development, of 


principles and methods, teaching to-day is grow- 
ing to be a science as well as an art; the work is 
being carried on in our best schools from a 
broader staudpoint, more intelligently and effec- 


tively. 
De. C. C. Rounds, principal of the Plymouth, 
N. H., normal school, gave an account of his ob- 


servation among the Paris schools. Even in the 
poorest quarters of the city he could find no raga- 
muffing or idle children, simply because they were 


in school. In a city of 2,000,000 population there 
are only 6000 children who for reasons real or 
fancied do not attend school. The educational 
authorities are admitted to parochial schools and 
exercise supervision over them. Even during the 


vacations the children are kept account of by the 


anthorities. In drawing, the scholars are particu- 
larly advanced, their work having a touch of life 


about it quite different from the geometric curves 
seen 80 often. As the pupils advance the boys are 


turned into the field of manual training while the 
girls are given needle-work, with particular aiien- 
tion to piecing. 


Bible is not used in the schools. 


A change in onr ideas of 
what an education really is necessitates a change 
in the curriculum, and a change in methods of 


trifle, and if the children are without money they 
receive it free, In advanced grades instruction in 
agriculture is given to the boys and in horticulture 
to the girls. 

Miss Lizzie O. Stearns treated the subject of 
music from an educational standpoint, illastratiog 
her remarks by means of a class of pupils. 

Priv. Chae. Jacobus of the Springfield High 
School spoke of the necessity of studying the char- 
acter of pupils in order to achieve full success in 
teaching. The teacher must watch every tendency 
of the pupil as carefully as the athletic trainer 
watches the athlete who is preparing for a match. 
Teachers trast too much to luck, or inspiration, 
and too little to careful preparation. 

Prin. H B. Kaox of the Palmer High School 
opened the discussion. Teachers are apt to judge 
a pupil oftentimes by their anatomy. Where 
character does not exist, it should ba built. If 
the scholar has no sense of trathfalness, he ought 
to be inoculated with that virtue. J. C. Green- 
ough, principal of the Westfield Normal School 
believed in early ascertaining the hereditary en- 
dowment of a pupil. Children of school age are 
not commonly possessei of character. As a man’s 


The sacredoess in which child- 
hood is held is noteworthy. Much attention is 
paid to the consideration of morale, although the 
When ques- 
tioned on this point their teachers say, ‘‘ We 
accept morals which unite ue, but reject re- 
ligion which divides us.’’ Hygienic matters are 
most carefully treated, kitchens being connected 
with the schools, where soup is served and habits 
of neatness inculcated. The soup is served for a 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 


relieved by its use. 


weaknesses lie in the shadow of his excellencies, so 
in his vices may be found indications of his strength. 

Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst gave a brief 
talk on physical cultare, closing the exercises. A 
boy or girl is often considered stupid whose only 
trouble is the varying focus of the eyes. Nobody 
will find thie out unless you have a physical super- 
visor in your schools who examines each pupil’s 
body as carefully as the teacher does his or her 
mental ability. Athletics cannot be pursued sys- 
tematically, but in-door training provides all that 
is actually essential for recreation and exercise. 
Athletics are excellent in their way, but unsuited 
to every-day use. If you haven’t a piano at your 
school to aid you in your exercises, get a drum. 
Two things must be remembered and striven for, 
—automatism in exercise and the necessity of going 
together. W. E. Jadd, priacipal of the Holyoke 
High School, then introduced a class of sixteen 
xirls, who went through a pretty series of calir- 
thenic exercises. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Teachers cannot afford to do without the new 
Games on Geography! Just what they need to 
make this subject interesting. An admirable re- 
view exercise. Nine out of ten children take de- 
light in games, and we believe that the tenth also 
will find amusement in the games on 
“ Countries and Islands,’’ ‘‘ Rivers,’’ ‘*‘ Moun- 
tains and Lakes.’’ Price, 50 cts. Pablished by 
C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers. 
3 St. Paul Minn. 


Lizzie HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39th St., 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
City. GRANVILLE B. PuTNAM. Frankitn School, 
Boston, wiil give information concerning the Teach- 


ers’ Mutual Atd Association of this city. 


posit 


timony, containing { 


1and teacher 


needs our aids 
for graduating 
ALL students 


SHORT-HAND 
in ONE to THREE 
Months even to dull 


students, thoroughly 


ae them in that brief time for difficult shorthand and typewriting 
ons without their possessing any previous knowledge of either 
art. This information will be tound in ‘“!he Short-hand Teacher’s 
‘ Companion,” a book prepared especially for teachers desiring to ac- 
complish this result with ALL their students, as haven teachers do at Haven Schools and Colleges. 
Correspondence invited. And, while you are about it, why 


not send {O cts for printed collectiou of {OO Actual Bus- 
iness Letters, with words counted aud numbered for timing ty 
speed? Ten cents also buvs selection of Actual Court Tes- 


} words, similarly counted and 
numbered. Business Letters and Court Testimony, when ordered at same time, {8 cts. Send 
yay either in silver, or postal noie, or in U 8. one-cent stamps, but in nothing else. Every short- 


Address Curtis Haven, 


Expert Stenographer and Publisher 
of Quick-Time Methods, 
@ Room 17, Tribune Bldg, Chicago. 


New England Bureau of E:ducaton. 


ESPECIALLY TO TEACHERS SEEKING POSITIONS. 


_ Educational Institutions, 


Boston ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cseiee SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Vy A88- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
iV for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
schoo! ew corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
_ G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo 


A. Principal. 
\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

S PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


tion and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
V.| years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have Leen secured to its members 


Grats NOBMAL SUROOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss Hype. Principal. 


~! RMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
oth sexes. Tor catalogues, address the 
ortncipal A. G. Boypsn, A.M. 


OF EDUCATION, 


by the New ENGLAND 
during the administration 
These thousands of | 


AN ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


of its present manager. 


| teachers have been by us 


placed in positions in ev- 


and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., BosTON. 


Address : 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM 
0) Po 


No charge to school Delightful location, seven 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. 
Prepares for any college. New mu» 


Mass. 
r catalogues, address the 


B. HAGaR. Ph.D. 


sexes. 


a 
Wer Catalogues at QREENOTOR. Prinetoal. 


QTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
: For both 


ery State and Territory, VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


t-cl rding echool for both sexes. 
buildings, two labora- 
Four years courses 
s Thirteen teachers. New library going up. ome 
ite, helpful and healthful. The best school Tor your boy 


and girl. Address the Principal 


HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLECE, 
CHOOL. HICACO. 
END FOR IRCULARS. 
D. F. HAYNES, Manager. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLA ¥S School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denison 
B00 KS Illustrated list of 2400 best books sent 
alfree. EVANS BOOK CO., St. Louis, 


a pleasant and profitable 
afford you an opportunity 


URING THE COMING VACATION you can secure 


addressing the Favorite Desk & Sratine Co, CLEVELAND, OunI0, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


WANTED, 


Next September, a college graduate of successful 
experience in teaching, — @ married man and a 


out-door employment which will Unitarian, to act as Prinetpal in a first class Acad- 


to travel in your own locality by 


° 1 1200. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ‘ORCUTT. Manager 
N E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EGISTER with NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
R OF EDUCATION, 3 Somerset 8t.,Boston, 


| 
| 
| d 
| 
R.8 Bailow, ©. L Hayes. a: 
Law,” (An official school document.) Capt 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| i 
| 
IN MONTHS ee... 
‘or particulars, adaress 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The June Century has a frontispiece portrait of 
George M. Dallae. This portrait accompanies an 
article from Mr. Dallas’s journal, written while he 
was American Minister to the Court of the Czar 
Nicholas I. A portrait of the empress is printed 
with the article. In the fourth instalment of the 
Talleyrand Memoirs, Talleyrand replies directly 
to his accusers. General Sherman’s last speech, 
delivered at the Press Club dinner to Henry M. 
Stanley, January 31, is for the first time printed 
from manuscript dictated by General Sherman be- 
fore the speech was made. This is accompanied 
by a picture from St. Gaudens’ bust from life of 
Sherman, and by a poem by R. W. Gilder. In 
the department of ‘* Californiana”’ Mr. Julius H. 
Pratt fraukly withdraws his previous contention 
of the claim made by Dr. L. H. Bunnell that he 
was the original discoverer of the Yosemite Valley. 
One of the principal subjects of this number is the 
education of women. There is an illustrated 
article entitled “ Women at an English Univer- 
sity,” in which Newnham College is described, with 
pictares of the college and portraits of Miss Clough 
and Miss Gladstone. The paper is by Eleanor 
Field; and one by Catherine Baldwin follows, on 
the ‘ Health of Women Students.”’ In the Open 
Letters, ‘‘ Female Education in Germany ”’ is dis- 
cussed by Countess von Krockow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell have papers on ‘‘ Play and Work in the 
Alps.’’ In the series of American Pictures, a 
full-page engraving by Closson is given of “‘ Spring- 
time,” from a painting by Ernest L. Major. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s ‘* Faith Doctor’’ is continued, 
and the second instalment of Stockton’s ‘* Squirrel 
Inn”’ is numerously illustrated. Hamlin Garland 


Spring Romance.”” Another short story is A 
Girl without Sentiment,’ by Eugene Bradford 
Ripley. Ferid el din Attar gives six brief sketches 
entitled ‘* Haroun the Caliph and Otherr.’”’ Pro- 
fessor Sloane of Princeton writes on the subject of 
‘* Pensions and Socialism.’’ A popular financial 
study is given, entitled ‘‘ Modern Cheap Money 
Panaceas.’’ There are also editorials on “ Judicial 
Contrel of Contested Election Cases’’ and *‘ Law 
or Lynching.”” The Open Letter is by Theodore 


Samuel J. Barrows; ‘On the Study of Geogra- 
phy,” by Daniel Coit Gilman; “ Goethe's Key to 
Faust ’—Third Paper: “The Second Part of 
Faust,” by William P. Andrews; “‘ Vinet and 
Scherer,” ‘‘ New England in the Short Story,’ 
‘* Comment on New Books,’’ ‘‘ The Contributor's 
Clab,” bythe Editor. Every educator shonld read 
the article of Prof. D. C. Gilman, ‘‘ Oa the Study 
of Geography.’’ It is an evidence that educa- 
tional topics are regarded as important, when 


Roosevelt, in which he compares the force and loss 
of the combatants in the battles of Waterloo and 
Gettysburg. New York: The Century Company. 
Price, $4.00 a year. 


— Carl Schurtz, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, bas given the best summary of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life and heroic work for the nation we 


have read. It is a review of the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay; and the result of 
their survey, which in the Life extends through 
ten volumes, is reduced by Mr. Schurz to about 
thirty pages of compact and interesting narrative, 
with a summing up of Lincoln’s place as a states- 
man and the work which he did in conducting the 
government safely through the perils of the Civil 
War. Mr. Stockton continues the ‘‘ House of 
Martha’”’ in his characteristic style; and the other 
articles are: ‘‘ A Widow and Twins,’’ by Bradford 
Torrey; ‘‘ Variations on an Old Theme”’: I.‘‘ Iter 
Sapremum,’’ by Arthur Sherburne Hardy—II. 
‘+ The Old Dwelling,’ by Charles Henry Crandall ; 
‘© Classical Literature in Translation,’’ by Richard 
G. Moulton; ‘' Reminiscences of Professor Soph- 
ocles,’’ by George Herbert Palmer; ‘* Rowing at 
Oxford,’ by S. E. Winbolt; ‘‘A Town Mouse 
aud a Country Mouse,’’ by Rose Terry Cooke; 
‘*The Last Watch,’’ by Bliss Carmen; ‘* What 


has his first story in this number, entitled “ A 


the Southern Negro is Doing for Himself,’ by 


such a magszine as the Atlantic devotes space to 
them. We hail it as a good omen, both for the 
teacher and the cause of popular education. Bos- 
ton: Hovghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4 00a year. 


— An article that is especially interesting at 
this season of the year, when thousands are flock- 
ing to the seaside resorts, is ‘‘ The State of Maine,”’ 


by Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for July. Mer. Dingley knows 
Maine, bis native state, which has sent him to 
Congress, better than any man in the country, and 
his article has a peculiar value on this account. 
It will be lavishly illustrated. 


— Harper’s Magazine for Jane opens with the 
firat chapter of a novel written by the celebrated 
artist George da Maucier, entitled ‘‘ Peter [bbet- 
sop. Louis Frechette, the famous Canadian poet, 
contributes a picturesque description of _ The 
Royal Chiteaux of the Loire,’’ accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. A. T. Quiller Couch’s 
second paper on ‘* The Warwickshire Avon,’’ re- 
lating to the scenery and associations of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s country,’’ is accompanied by nearly thirty 
illustrations from drawings by Alfred Parsons. 
Henry Loomis Nelson writes a timely article on 
‘*Town and Village Government.’’ Anna C. 


YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes -~ 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
ERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
F . 34% Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


Brackett, in a practical article entitled ‘‘ The 
Technique of Rest,’’ discueses some subjects of 
especial interest to busy people whose supply of 
nervous force is in danger .of being overtexed. 
Theodore Child describes an inland voyage of 
1350 miles ‘‘ Up the River Parand,’’ from Bue- 
nos Ayres to the Paraguayan town of Villa Con- 
cepcion. Walter Besant cdntributes the firat of 
an important series of papers on London,—the life 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning (2 vols). - 
Under a Colonial Roof Tree - 
With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea - - 
Science of Every Day Life - 
Science Applied to Work 
How to Shade from Models - - 
The Student’s Manual of Greek Tragedy - : 
Gray Days and Gold - - - - 
Khaled 


For King and Fatherland - - 
The First Thing in the World - - - : 
Life of Lawrence Oliphant - 
Achievements in Engineering - 
The Epic of Saul . 

The Maid of Honor 


Author. Publisher. P ice 
Orr Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost $3 00 
Huntington vid 1 50 


McLaughlin “ “ “ “ 


MacKie A.C. McClurg & Co, New York 
Bower Cassell & Co, New York 
Bower “ 

errall Macmillan & Co, New York 
Winter 
Crawford 
Howard Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N Y 
Hanscom D. Lothrop Co, Boston 
Ash Longmans, Green & Co, N ¥ 
Gordon Harper & Bros, New York 
Oliphant “ 
Vernon Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Wilkinson Funk & Wagnalls. New York 
Wingfield D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMOVAL. — The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, removed on the firat of May to 1020 
Arch street — a, new and improved location, — 
where they will be pleased to see their friends 
and customers. 


A NEW MOTIVE to high rank in scholarship 
ceuld be used if every schoo! possessed a flag, and 
a place to float it, by appointing a color guard 
from among the best scholars. This would be 
helpful in every way, instilling patriotism and a 
love for all American I[nstitations. G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, are advertising in 
the columns of this paper, at the present time, 
United States Government Bunting Flags of the 
very best quality, at the lowest prices. It will be 
worth while to send for their catalogue. 2 


— ** And what is so rare as a day in Jane ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.’’ 


IMPORTANT. — When Bay York City 

save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 

sme — D Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
phy better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The plumber is supposed to have his robbin’ 
ways, but he differs from the robin in this: The 
robin pipes his lays, the plumber lays his pipes. 
— Boston Courier. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— There’s a man who does absolutely nothing.”’ 
** He looks as if he were capable of doing twice as 
much of it if he tried.’’— Washington Post. 

— When a woman wants to drive anything ou 
of the house she ‘‘shoos”’ it. A man usually 
boots it.— Yonkers Statesman. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER STUDY. 


Daring the past few years the distinctively edu- 
cational departments of the summer at Chautauqua 
have become more and more important. The 
work outlined for this sammer in the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Schools of Sacred Litera- 
ture, is far in advance of anything that has been 
proposed at any time previous. More and better 
work is offered in every department. Several 
new professors have been engaged and several 
new courses have been arranged. The list of in- 
structors includes the name of Herbert B. Adams 
and Richard T. Ely of John Hopkins University, 
William R. Harper and Thomas D. Seymour of 
Yale University, William Henry Green of Prince 
ton, Martin I. D’Ooge of the University of Michi- 
gan, George S. Burroughs of Amherst, Bishop 
John H. Vincent and Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. Al- 
though Professor Harper has accepted his call to 
the University of Chicago, he will still continue 
in charge of the Summer School at Chautauqua. 

It is intended to make the work of this summer 
thorough and scientific throughout. About half 
the courses are arranged for ten hours recitation 
each week, and the rest for five hours; some classes 
meet twice a day and others once. The purpose 
is that as much shall be accomplished in the six 
weeks’ session at Chautauqua as is usually accom- 
plished in one subject during a college term. 
This is to be done by concentrated study, no stu- 
dent being expected to take more than one or two 
courses. The work in the college includes the 
English Language and Literature, German, 
French, preparatory and college Latin, prepara- 
tory and ~~ Greek, Physics and Chomistry, 
Mathematics, History, Political Economy, Geol- 
ogy, etc. In the Schools of Sacred Literatare in- 
struction will be given in the Bible in English, 
Hebrew, Greek and the Ancient Versions; and in 
the N. T. Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and 
Assyrian languages. 

Besides the advantages offered in the schools, 
students have an opportunity to attend the As- 
sembly lectures and entertainments, and also facil- 
ities for boating, tennis and various forms of 
recreation. The class of students who usually are 
| found at Chautauqua consists of college students 
men and women in private life who i 
special training for its own sake. ae 


} 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brower, Meneger for 

fill 
rewer filled 700 posi 


— The ease with which a commercial traveller 
asks, ‘‘ Can youcash me a little check ?’’ is only 
equaled by the ease with which the check was 
written with one of Esterbrook’s pens. 


FOR SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 
| TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Miss Arnold's" 


classes and kindergartners. The 
Son, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


scheme given above. They are 


Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 


designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA Wat- 


Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 


sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 


No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 

Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, {2 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, AND 
ORDERS BY INFORMATION 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E, M. Hutchinson, WRITE 

CHAS. L, WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


ACME 


LITTLE 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY Ano PapeR Co 
99 Duane St, New York. 


Address, Hinam Orcutt, Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN 
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of its people and the features which characterized 
its existence during the varicus periods of its his- 
tory. ‘* The Failure of David Berry,’’ by Sarab 
Orne Jewett, and the conclusion « f the two serials 
by Charles Egbert Craddock and Thomas Hardy. 
fcrm the very interesting fiction of the numbe-. 
Poems are contributed by Elizabeth Stoddard, 
G-orge Horton, Will Carleton and Louise Chandler 
Moulton. The editorial departments embrace dis- 
cussions on a veriety of timely and entertaining 
topics. Price, $4.00 a year. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


— The Forum for Jane has thirteen very able 
and timely articles. To the readers of the journal 
the one by President W. De W. Hyde of Bowdoin 
College on ‘‘ A Rational Syatem of Physical Train. 
ing,’’ will be welcomed. The system commended 
is in use in Bowdoin College. Mr. Hyde shows 
how it trains mind, muscle and will together. To 
those interested in religious discussions the article 
on ‘‘ Church and Creed,” by Rev. C. A. Briggs, 
will be eagerly read. The other more notable 
articles are ‘* Von Moltke and Fature Warfare,’’ 
by Colonel Theodore A. ; ‘The Com- 
rmoonwealth of Australia,’ by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; ‘‘ Immigration and the Tariff,’’ by Hon. 
William McAdoo, showing how onr high tariff in- 
creases undesirable immigration; ‘‘The Great 
Count of 1890,’’ by President Francis A. Walker, 
treating of the accuracy of the eleventh census, 
and especially of the disputed count in cities; 
**Oar Chance for the Commercial Supremacy of 
the World,’’ by Ulysses D. Eddy, showing how 
the United States is beginning to realize ita com- 
mercial power; ‘‘ Silver and the Need of More 
Money,” by Senator W. M. Stewart, an exposi- 
tion of the eubject from the free-coinage side; 
‘* Our International Copyright Law: A Forecast,’’ 
by Henry Holt, the probab'e effect of the law on 
publishers, authors, and readers, explaining the 
pernicious result of past years of ‘‘ piracy’’; 
‘*The New Northwest: Where Civilization Com- 
pletes the Circuit of the Globe,’’ by Senator J. N. 
Dolph; ‘‘A Glance at Our Finances,’’ by Joel 
Cook, a review of the financial situation; ‘‘ West- 
ern Lands and Mortgages,’’ by Prof. J. Willis 
Gieed of Kansas, an encouraging outlook for the 
investor; ** Southern Financial Intercsts,’’ by J. 
L Williams; ard description of the South’s pros- 
Ferity by a Richmond banker. Price, $5 00 a year. 

ew York: Union Square, The Forum Pablishing 
Company. 

— The Review of Reviews for June farnishes 
added evidence that it is one of the most valuable 
periodicals for the great mass of our American 
people that has ever been published in this coun- 
try. It meets the wants of all classes,—the man 
of limited time for reading can find in it a resumé 
of what the world is doing and thinking about 
from month to month; the scholar and student 
finds a condensed and concise presentation of the 
great topics, upon which they can here get opin- 
ions, to be considered subsequently in more ex- 
tended works. The chapter on ‘* The Progress of 
the World,’’ gives each month a bird’s-eye view 
of what is going on in politics, social reforms, 
travel, sciences, etc. Men of prominence are 
briefly biographied and their portraita given, the 
current history of events in all departments of 
news is conveniently given, chronologically. Im- 
portant leading articles are given complete, and 
extracts from many others are carefully selected. 
Foreign periodicals are reviewed and the new 
American publications are classified for the con- 
venience of the reader. Its illustrations are 
numerous and generally excellent. Price, $2 00a 
year, single copies 20 cts. New York : Astor Pi. 


— One of the most enjoyable things in the 
Wide Awake for Jane is that story with the Ed- 
ward Bellamy touch, ‘‘ The Pursuit of Happiness,”’ 
by Tudor Jenks,—a quizzical look into t'e future 
for boys. A beautiful romance is Annie Bronson 
King’s ‘‘ How Lady Mary went to Paradise.’’ In 
the serial, ‘‘ Marietta’e Good Times,’’ we get de- 
lightfal glimpses of the life of Italian children. 
Beside the regular articles, are beautiful illustrated 
poems; pictures, some fine, some fanny ; four 
pages of original anecdotes; ‘'Tangles’’; and 
three pages of letters from the children. Terms, 
$2 40 a year. 

The Pansy, published by the same firm as 
Wide Awake, is filled, from its dainty frontispiece, 
** Afloat,’’ to the last page of the ‘‘ P. 8S. Corner”’ 
(Pansy Society), with good things for the younger 
readers. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Overland Monthly, for June; terms, $4.00 a 
year. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery St. 

The American Naturalist, for May; terms, $4 00a 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

The Catholic Worid, for June; terms, $4 00 a year. 
New Vork: 427 W. 59th 8t. 

Hall’s Journal of Health, for June; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: 340 W. 59th St. 

Educational Review, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Wide Awake, for June; terms, $240 a year. Bos 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Babyhood, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Pansy, for June; terms, $1 00 a year. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
@ year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 


DRUM-BEATS! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says “It is just 
what I want.” Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Agency for the Publications of Beare Holt & Co, 
» M. D. Berlitz & 


; &e., &e. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Aucient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PauL 
BERCY. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English | 851 AND 83 SIXTH AVE, 

ext-book published NEW YORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one wane copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of *‘ Le Francais,” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional —s speakers find 
valuable assistance from the following: “‘ Essentials 
of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres. oth, 60 cents. 


Public Speaking,” a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cleth, 75 cents. ‘*The Throne of Elo- 
quence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs. , 18 & 20 AstorPlace, N.¥. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist] Beaders. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Gord & in Mugiich 
ee e 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
wd and Mygienc. 
- D. Agt., H. I. TH, 
151 Wabash ave. 6 Somerset 


He PHIC COPY BOOKS 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLKTS. 
Send for Uatalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaliled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete pamenny adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pagagengne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


™ AND 71 WaBasH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 
Archwol 


and 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges and 
Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in ae for catalogue 
A. M. LUMBARD, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


* Before an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in ! 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


FRENCH and Trigonometry does not seem a very complicated combination, and yet it will su: prise you to find 
how difficn)t it is to find a teacher superior in these two branches. e had a call for just that the 
other day, and out of a thousand college Grasentes we found only one who could be had at the salary named ($600) 
and who ranked these two among her f dozen favorite subjects, This one was a Wellesley graduate now in 
Europe who had left us power of attorney to make a contract for her. Curiously enough, the last letter she wrote 
us, and that from the steamer, exprersed a wish to get NO is in the adjoining county! We received the 
as near as sible to Atlanta, Ga , and this institction A written contract this morning (May 29), and have 
eent word to her that she may know her place is ready when she geta home. The coincidences of this work are 
often curious. This month a lady now professor in a Western College registered for a similar position at a not 
lower salary. Now the colle itions that pay women $1500 are few, aud we did not at the moment know of 
another college that had precisely this chair; so we felt doubtful about placing her. Bat only this week we had a 
letter from a college about to establish such a chair, to be filled by a woman at a sa’ary of TRIGONOMETRY. 
$1800. If she had not registered we should not have had a worthy candidate. t) 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teacher S Co-Operative Association 70-12 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Cooperative. 
New Engiand Bureau of Education + somerser'st, poston, sass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving daily calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of nine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

i ol now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
RN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY 


Established 1866. Equipped to serve school officers prompt! 
3 East 14th Street. N. W. and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 


the beat teachers for avy given veneer Regis- 
Teachers Wanted. 


tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a ge and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
Teachers’ Agency 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 
OF RELIABLE 
and Foreign Teache 


EACHERS wanreo for all grades in 

American rs, Professors, and school work. Normal graduates 
f both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

and Ohurches, Circulars of choice 


67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
VACANCIES 94 High Sehool positions (easy of them ladies) 5 saleeien, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 College positions; salaries, $500 to $2800. 
122 positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
September. Special supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month. 
40 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. 
Our vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 
candidates to recommend. Send for Manual. 
Address: C. J. ALBERT, MANAGKR, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 
9 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 

Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 
The Teachers’ Agencics. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10f Wabash Av../008 Richardson Blk,/120% Go.Spring 9t.,|68 Weshington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.! Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
ANTE FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 
‘ Departments. Positions now open. Address, 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mr. 

Special wants: Music, male and female, to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300. and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
ady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCIES on our books. 
The rush ts far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH 8T. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 
HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
28 Schoo! Street, Boston, Mass. 
Offers special inducements to teachers to register. Address: 
Registration blank sent on application. a | CHICKERING & CO. 


preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent op request. 
schools lly recommend 


carefu ed to parents. Selling ’ 
ebool property. achers’ Agenc 
refere Ned Eastern each Ys 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
YORK CITY. — 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS Ane INTRODUCED 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OFFICERS, 
troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior = 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 


E. MIRIAM COYRIER 
150 FirtH AVENUE Bt. 


BAEWER. 
Ne 7o. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


98 Union Square. New York. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
p PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

ses FoR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowyville, N. ¥. 


« co. School Directory 


EVANS 
St. Louis. 


TEACHERS Toor- 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
vlation of the U.S. Apply for information 
(with stamp) to C. B, RUGGLES & CO., 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | '" 


jal ting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
School ae, ewane tenchers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


needs. 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Hovsz, 


4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - Ne. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


ca 
Picture Book and cards 
O, E. HIRES & CO., 
Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. |———— = 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXJII—WNo, 24. 


The CATALOGUE includes a large proportion of the naey 
= A- B . ¢ ° AND MOST POPULAR TEXT BOOKS used in 
this country. It embraces the names of over 2000 volumes, 
adapted to all schools and grades, and representing the latest and 
best thought in all departments of study, combined with the highest type of mechanical execution, 
For the convenience of teachers desiring full information on special subjects, this catalogue is divided 
into sections, each complete in itself. These sections are in pamphlet form, and many of them are 
beautifully illustrated. Following is a list of them: (1) Reading, (2) Supplementary Reading, (3) 
Arithmetics, (4) Higher Mathematics, (5) Penmanship and Stenography, (6) Geography, (7) History, 
(8) Spelling, (9) English Language, (10) Drawing, (11) Music, (12) Book-keeping, (13) Ancient 
Language, (14) Modern Language, (15) Science, (16) Botany, (17) Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Ethics, (18) Civics and Economics, (19) Pedagogy, School Registers, Records, and Teachers’ Aids, 
(20) Elocution, (21) Charts and Maps. , 

Any of these sections will be mailed free to teachers and school officers on application. 
Correspondence is invited and will receive prompt attention. 


AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first page. Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co, Publishers, tut of Steves 


Epochs of American History 


THE COLONIES, 1492--1750. RB 
GoLp THWAITES Secretary of the 
Society of Wisconsin ; author of * Historic Water. 
ways,” etc., etc. With Marginal Notes, Bibliogra, 
hies, Index, and Four Colored Maps, ‘322 pay... 
1.25. Send for Specimen page. Bes, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CU., 15 E. 16th St., New Yor 


ts Your Shorthand Depart. 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after 4 
searching examination, it has granted Cer. 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INsTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, 0, 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.]} 


WANTED, 


For next Sept , in a first-class boys’ boarding schoo| 
in New England, a man to teach Military Tactics 
piscopal peferred Dply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England yor @ young man to teach 
Latin and Greek The candidate must be a member 
of some evangelical church. Salary, $700. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
MUSIC COURSE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearl 
COURSE IN READING, | “every branch of School and College work. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Mac Coun’s Historical Publications, BOSTON: 6 Hauceck Avenue. 
Young Folks’ Library, 


NEW YORK: 740 & 742 Broadway. 
stowell’s A Healthy Body; etc, etc. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 

A Popular Handbook and Atlas|Gospel-Criticism and Historical 

on Astronomy. Designed asa complete guide| Christianity. A study of the Gospels and of the 

to a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, and as an| History of the Gospel Canon during the Second 

aid to those possessing telescopes. By WiLLiam| Century; together with a Consideration of the Re. 

Peck, F.R.A.8., Professor of Astronomy to the, Sults of Modern Criticisms, by ORELLO CoNz, 

City of Edinburgh. Containing 23 large plates, 24 | D.D. 8vo, cloth; Gilt top, $1.75. 

50. 


circular maps, and 13 Charts. Quarto. $5. 
Leaders in Science. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. _1.TBE LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES DAR- 


XXXUL—EOTHEN. By W. A. Krvatake. $1.00, WIN. By CHARLES F. HOLDER, author of © Liv- 
XXX.—CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. Letters of | The (vory King,” ete. 12mo, Illus: 


God-son and Successor. ow first edited from the | ‘ ican sav who hav: 
originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by made Darwin and his system of philosophy a subject of 


trations. Two vols , $2 00. phia Bulletin. 


*,* No. 2 of “Notes on New Books” and Prospectus of the “ g 
csstielen p sof the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets”’ series sent on 


hand, your lifetime through, and not for a 


i is a good thing for young 
what a pity that it is clear out of reach of fully 
95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest 
of the young folks of the country! But do you know that 
or 7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a college 
F or $25, education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? It may 
seem incredible, but it is true! If one had only his choice of the two, what he could 
learn at college, or what he could learn from the 


14 published, thousands of wise people would choose 
B est Cy clopedia the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human 
knowledge—it is a teacher who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at 


few menths only. 


| 19 is a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one; 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 
pages, and 7,000 illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, 
per set, $32.00. Specinen pages free; sample volume GO cents, postage 15 
cents ; sample returnable if not wanted, and money refunded, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Nos. 27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ‘89) : 


“If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding method vi 
teaching Deowieg in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot escape us. Tt 1s tet 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circulars descrfbing the Text-bocks and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course In Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


$ 5 OO cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 

° cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as install- 
ments of $1.25 for each are paid. 25 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco. 

} } “‘I find it a most admirable work, the most 

Hail, Columbian convenient that has appeared,”—James M. 
Cassety, Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

**It meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any other 
I know.”—J. F. Crooxer, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘We have the Columbian in our office. It treats on all subjects, and gives entire 
satisfaction.”—J. P. WHITEHEAD, Department of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 

‘I have several cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 
every-day reference.’—Wm. H. Taywor, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 

“I feel free to prouounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher's vade mecum. 
Teachers will not often be obliged to go beyond its pages for help.” —Gro. J. Luckey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘‘In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. I ex- 
= to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 8. 

rcH, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mick. 


‘‘I like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. James Strone, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Catalogue New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. Prices remark- 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express THe CoLuMBIAN PUBLISHING Co., 393 Pear] Street, New 
paid Drices low, terms easy. Ayenis wanted. 1. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th 3t., NEW YORK. Chicago, Mention this paper when you write, 


Grand International Meeting «me NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION Toronto, July 14-17, 891, 


OFFICIAL CIRCULAR OF ROUTE CHOSEN FOR 


Grand Excursion to Canada, To Toronto, 


Via Fitchburg, Connecticut River, Central Vermont, and Grand Trunk Railways 
earn i have been made by the undersigned for a most delightful Excursion from Boston and other New England poi : T to, the queen 
city o for the Annual Meeting of the N ational Educational Association. ‘The railways and steamship lines have giv- 
ing to the teachers, their friends, and everyone who wishes to go, the opportunity of visiting many very fine cities and towns on the ‘Chandon hecdar rye qutlay. 


The fare from Boston to Toronto and Return, out and b i i 
will cant ‘89.00 seth tok , out and back same way, will be $13.25, with two dollars added for membership. A double berth in sleeping ©" 


; The party will leave Boston by special train of palace cars at 10 o’clock Monday mornine i ; 
tion, Ayer Junction, Fitchburg and Winchendon, where connection will be made with | he valley 
some of the finest scenery in the country, and arrive at Bellows Falls, Vermont, where the special il be 
—_ : a hence the party will be carried along the Connecticut River to White River Junction, where the special as rom New Haven and te hey tr i 
mt e — of Nashua, Manchester and Concord, will be joined to the excursion train. After a charming ride acro —o Lowell at 9-43 A. M., an at be 
- eat St. Albans. A few hours’ ride will then bring the party to the great International Bridge, which cost the Grand ss the Green Mountains a short stop W hich 
ontreal will be entered at about 10 P. M. Toronto will be reached Tuesday, July 14, at about 11 30 A.M ¢ Grand Trunk Railway $7,000,000, and through wh'¢ 
PP ip mye one bgt: under the management of gentlemen with large experience in conducting teachers’ excursion d wi or- 
siting Montreal, Niagara Fall, Quebec, the Saguenay River, Thousand Islands and the many 
’ active places in Canada. 


The Return trip can be made at any time previous to September 30, 18 i : : 
meeting, hotel rates, excursions from Toronto, etc., please apbly td 30) 1891 For copies of the Official Bulletin of the National Association, giving programs " 


ALBERT L. BACHELLER, Master Green School, ALONZO MESERVE, Mas owdoin Sch 
’ ter Bowd 
287 CENTRAL St., Lowe, Mass. 26 PEARL STREET, 


Passing through Concord Junc 


J. D. STRATTON, Master Hooker School, 
23 Hotyoxe Street, SPRINGFIELD, MAS% 
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